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Thus is Buddha described as speaking to Mara, the Evil One, 
who came to tempt and frighten him as he sat in meditation 
under the Bodhi tree : 


“Lusts are thy first army and thy second (army) is 
Aversion ; thy third is Hunger-and-Thirst ; Craving is thy 
fourth army ; thy fifth is Sloth-and-Indolence ; Fear the 
sixth is called ; thy seventh is Doubt, Anger-and-Hypocrisy 
the eighth, Gain, Fame, Honour, and Glory falsely attained, 
the Lauding of oneself and the Condemning of others. 

“That army of thine, which assails this world with its 
gods and men, I will crush with my wisdom, as an unbaked 
earthen bowl with water. 

‘Having well set up mindfulness, and having well 
practised wisdom, fully conscious I will wander; what 
wilt thou do, evil-minded one ?” 


—Lalita-vistara 
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GANDHIAN SARVODAYA MOVEMENT 
By 


SHANKARRAO DEO 


Sarvopaya has attained the dignity and characteristics 
of a symbol during the last five years after the death 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Concepts like democracy, socialism 
or communisth have obtained a hold on men’s minds 
as a system of thought. Similarly Sarvodaya has also 
begun to signify a particular and definite way of thinking. 
Different philosophical tenets are built round words like 
Advaita, Maya, Brahma, or realism, idealism and existen- 
tialism. Sarvodaya also portends to be ranked with such 
philosophical concepts in course of time. It may not be 
too much to hope that it will be able to muster together 
the concentrated force of a mantra if it is charged with 
the necessary energy by the present and the future 
generations. 
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An organisation named Sarvodaya Samaj was formed 
by Mahatma Gandhi's lifelong associates and followers in 
a special convention held at Sevagram immediately after 
his death. This convention was presided over by Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and attended by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The object of the Samaj is, by propagation of Gandhiji’s 
principles and programmes, to establish a casteless and a 
classless society based on truth and non-violence and in 
which there will be no exploitation of man by man, and 
in which the individual or the group will get full oppor- 
tunity for its full development. It was decided in the 
same convention that the Sarvodaya Samaj should be 
a loose association of those who accept the central principles 
of Mahatma Gandhi viz., truth and non-violence, without 
laying down any strict rules of conduct and rigid discipline. 
It was meant to be a sort of spiritual fraternity or an 
ethical fellowship with the Gandhian ideology as the single 
tie binding the members. This Sevagram gathering deli- 
berately preferred the name “Sarvodaya Samaj’ to any 
other because it wanted to emphasise the principles more 
than the personality of Mahatma Gandhi or the abstract 
idea more than the concrete form. The Samaj emphasises 
the undogmatic and ideological nature of the organisation 
as contrasted with the behaviourist and the associational. 

The Samaj meets once a year in a mela or a conference 
and discusses what the members of the Samaj can do to 
further the spirit of the Mahatma in India and abroad. 
Its membership is open to any one, anywhere in the 
world ; one has only to send a card to the Secretary, 
Sarvodaya Samaj, Sevagram (M.P.), stating that he 
accepts the Gandhian principles of truth and non-violence. 
It may not be out of place here to remind the reader that 
Gandhiji, after India’s independence was won, wanted the 
Indian National Congress to dissolve itself and he wanted 
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it to flower into a “Loka Sevak Sangh” or Social Service 
League which would keep itself out of unhealthy competi- 
tion with political parties and communal bodies. He wanted 
the Loka Sevak Sangh to work for the social, moral and 
economic uplift of India’s seven hundred thousand villages 
as distinguished from its cities and towns. It is well-known 
that he even drafted the outline of the constitution of the 
Loka Sevak Sangh, which could be called his last Will 
and Testament. The followers of Mahatma Gandhi can 
legitimately claim that in founding this Samaj they have 
fulfilled his last wish. 

The word “Sarvodaya” was deliberately chosen by 
those who assembled at Sevagram, for it had a history 
behind it. Gandhiji had used the word Sarvodaya as the 
title to a short summary in Gujarathi of Ruskin’s book 
Unto This Last. Mr. Polak, Gandhiji’s friend in Africa, 
had recommended this book to Gandhiji while he was in 
that country. He read the book through during the 
twenty-four hours in his travel from Johannesburg to 
Durban. The book engrossed Gandhiji so much that 
he could not sleep without finishing it. It impressed him 
so profoundly that he at once resolved to lead his life 
according to the principles laid down in that book. 

After the Sarvodaya Samaj was formed, the Indian 
National Congress also called upon the country to celebrate 
the first anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi's death as the 
Sarvodaya Day and thus helped to popularise the word 
and the idea behind it, throughout the country. A 
Sarvodaya plan of Gandhian economics was prepared by 
the immediate followers of Gandhiji for the constructive 
as well as the political field and was published in 
June 1950. 

The Sarvodaya is a moral movement par excellence. 
Gandhiji, in his introduction to the Gujarathi translation 
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of Ruskin’s book referred to above, says “Ordinarily, 
people in the West think that their only duty is to achieve 
the greatest good of the greatest number or their uplift. 
By happiness they understand purely physical or material 
pleasures which can be got for money. They don’t mind 
if, to achieve this, they have to break certain moral laws. 
They even goa step further. They don’t think it irreli- 
gious or immoral to cause misery to the minority in order 
to make the majority happy. But the best thinkers of 
the West think that to work for the material happiness 
of the majority and to break moral laws to that end is 
to go against the command of God. It is clear from 
this that man’s happiness or uplift does not consist only 
in acquiring physical or material gains. The real uplift 
of man is his moral and spiritual uplift or progress.” 

After political independence, economic independence 
was the next urgent problem that India had to solve ; and 
consistent with her non-violent struggle for independence, 
she had to find a non-violent or peaceful solution for it. 
India being predominantly an agricultural country, the 
first step towards her economic independence was naturally 
to be distribution of land. All her future progress 
depended upon it. Vinobaji’s Land Gift movement is 
to solve this problem in a non-violent way. Vinobaji 
got his inspiration from the idea of Sarvodaya. The 
Sarvodaya Samaj and the Sarva Seva Sangh (a federated 
association of the different All-India constructive organisa- 
tions such as the All-India Spinners’ Association, the 
All-India Village Industries Association, the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, founded by Mahatma Gandhi) have taken 
up this movement and have resolved to get by 1957 
five crores of acres of land by appealing to the conscience 
or the good sense of the people. Nearly twenty three 
lakhs of acres of land are already collected for distribution 
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to the landless. The Sarvodaya movement is taking rapid 
strides through Bhudana Yajiia or Land Gift. 

Sarvodaya being a moral movement, it aspires to 
eliminate exploitation, as best as possible, of every kind, 
governmental, social, economic and religious. It aims 
at ushering a new non-violent civilisation where the 
sanction behind the populace would be that of Satyagraha, 
instead of physical force or legal coercion. The ideal 
- is very difficult to attain but the attempt to reach it is in 
itself exhilarating and ennobling. 

The tfiought behind the Sarvodaya movement and 
the Gandhian ideology can be looked at as a reaction 
to the sociological ideas developed during the 19th and 
20th centuries. Ruskin’s book, as has already been 
mentioned, influenced Gandhiji fundamentally. Gandhiji 
collected his moral ideas, being very susceptible to them, 
from every source which became available to him, just 
like the bee gathering honey from any flower it liked. 
His autobiography is full of instances which added 
immensely to his ethical personality. The economic ideas 
of Ruskin informed by Christian faith and feeling under- 
‘went a great metamorphosis in the crucible of the 
Mahatma’s mind. Ruskin was essentially a great artist 
and a devout Christian. He looked at the economic 
doctrines prevalent in his time from the Christian and 
artistic points of view. It was against the ruthless competi- 
tion and the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
meaning the richest, that Ruskin raised his voice of 
protest, which stimulated the thoughts of many socialists. 
The old liberal thought and even the new liberalism 
could not satisfy peoples’ minds. During this upheaval of 
thought in the midst of different intellectual currents, 
Ruskin’s book appeared. It was not a scientific book but 
it showed how a religiously trained romantic intellect 
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reacted to its surroundings. But it must be said that 
such thoughts could not satisfy the necessities of the 
Western mind and was not of great help in smoothing 
the boisterous and warring ideas which dominated the 
people. The technologically advanced man of western 
civilization, intent on his personal happiness or his narrow 
nationalistic impulses, could not develop the feeling of 
human brotherhood in proportion to his personal pleasures. 
The social and ethical man was found wanting when 
weighed in this scale with the biological man. Again, 
when the multiplication of wants and the fWlfilment of 
physical urges were considered to be the highest aims 
of life, where was the scope for ethics and spirituality 
to develop in equal proportion ? 

; Though Gandhiji took his cue when he was young 
from this soft-headed romantic liberalism, his philosophy of 
necessity had to become very tough, on account of his 
fight for independence with imperialism and British 
capitalism of the day. Gandhiji had to work out his. 
political doctrine of non-violence in the midst of the two 
World Wars. It had to buffet very stormy weather. No. 
other social philosophy therefore, could stand forth with 
such pre-eminence than his. 

Gandhiji’s is not simply a humanitarian or a pacifist 
conception of society. His is not surely a theoretical 
social philosophy. Gandhiji showed an active attitude 
towards life which had the potency to bring about change 
in the social surroundings. His morals, economics and 
politics were fused into one whole system of thought and 
conduct. The universality of his thought consists in 
making it applicable and serviceable in all walks of life. 





FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 
< 


Dr. ZAKIR HusAIN 


‘Tue future of Indian education is the future of the Indian 
people. For, how can the Indian people hope to hammer 
into shape a pattern of just and honest and graceful 
living together, how can they aspire to establish a non- 
exploitative classless co-operative society free from want 
and fear, without a much more extensive and a much more 
effective educational system than they have inherited ? 


Indian education has a historic mission to perform in 
initiating and sustaining that Indian pattern of civilised 
social existence which we hope and trust will command 
the respect and admiration of all men of goodwill. 

We would require a much more extensive and a 
much more effective system of education than we have 
inherited. First, with regard to the extent: it is an 
extremely difficult situation we have before us. The 
inadequacy of educational facilities is alarming. With 
perhaps less than 40 out of a hundred children of the age 
group 6-11 and with less than 10 per cent of the boys 
and girls between the ages of 11 and 17 at school, with less 
than 1 per cent of the age-range 17-23 at the colleges and 
universities, and with only about 17 per cent of the popu- 
lation literate, an enormous expansion of the provision of 
education is called for. The directive of the Constitution 
that free and compulsory education should be provided 
for all children upto the age of 14 within ten years of 
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the commencement of the Constitution will, I am afraid, 
not be carried out. Long years of criminal neglect can 
not be made good just by loud and vehement declarations 
or mere complacent self-assurance. They demand hard, 
sustained, co-ordinated and well-directed effort. My feeling 
is that the advance is not only slow, the steps too are halting 
and vacillating and betray not only lack of determination 
but also perhaps of direction. 

It seems to me that it will be difficult for us to reach the 
educational targets of the Five-Year Plan. The targets 
are to provide education for at least 60 per cent of all the 
children of school-going age within the age-group 6-11; 
to raise the percentage of girls of this age-group attending 
schools from 23.3 per cent in 1950-51 to 40 per cent in 
1955-56 ; to bring 15 per cent of the children of the 
relevant age-group into the secondary schools; to raise 
the percentage of girls of this age-group to 10 per cent ; 
and to provide the benefit of what has been called ‘social 
education’ to at least 30 per cent of the people within 
the age-group 14-40. From what I have been able to 
gather about the progress of the educational schemes, 
my guess is that we are likely to be behind schedule. 
Even the meagre provision for education in the first 
Five-Year Plan, just about 7 per cent of the total develop- 
mental expenditure will, I guess, not have been used up 
within the prescribed time, if money is not just allowed 
to be thrown away on half-baked schemes simply because 
it is available. 

But I feel sure that the experience gained during the 
first Five-Year Plan will not be lost and the pace of 
educational development will be considerably accelerated 
in the succeeding plans. More liberal provision will 
probably be made for education and it will be more fruit- 
fully used. The setting up of the full machinery of 
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national education—involving the provision of basic edu- 
cation for all the boys and girls of the age-group 6-14, 
of secondary education for 20 per cent of those coming 
out of the first stage, of university education for 10 per 
cent of those passing out of high schools, and of technical 
education to meet in some measure the needs of an 
expanding national economy and the training of nearly two 
and three quarter million teachers for the Basic and Secon- 
dary Schools—should easily take another 25 years, given 
steady effort and steady flow of resources over that period. 
But when set up, it will be a gigantic system of education— 
one of the biggest anywhere in the world. But size is not 
a moral quality, bigness is neither always goodness nor 
greatness. The more important thing is what we would do 
with that gigantic machine, what purpose it would serve. 

This brings. us to the more difficult guess as to the 
future development of the aims and objectives, content 
and methods of Indian education, and to the future of the 
proposals and schemes for educational reconstruction and 
reform. There is a bewildering variety of such proposals. 
They are usually random non-scientific expressions of the 
views and wishes of well-meaning people in all walks of 
national life, for who ever hesitated to expatiate on the 
most vital of educational issues without the least considera- 
tion of his right to do so? Any field of non-scientific guess 
is the dilettante’s paradise. Most of our educational 
thinking is done in the unchartered freedom of such a 
paradise. I venture to hope, however, that this wayward 
freedom will be deliberately restricted and our schemes 
of educational reform and reconstruction will get related 
to a clear understanding of the educational process which 
alone can provide a scientific foundation for them. 

What then, is the nature of this educational process ? 
How is education, in the sense of the development and 
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culture of the mind, possible? This process of mental 
culture or real education shows a striking resemblance to 
the process of the growth and development of the human 
body. As the body, from its embryonic beginnings, 
grows and develops to its full stature by means of suitable 
assimilable food, movement and exercise in accordance 
with physical and chemical laws, so does the mind grow 
and develop from its original dispositions to its full 
evolutionary cultivation by means of mental food and 
mental exercise according to the laws of mental growth. 
This mental food is supplied to the mind by the cultural 
goods of the society in which the mind is placed—its 
sciences, its arts, its technique, its religion, its customs, its 
moral and legal codes, its social forms, its institutions and 
its personalities. These material and immaterial goods of 
culture are all of them the product of the mental effort of 
some individual or group. They are products or images 
signifying the meaning their originators sought to embody 
in them. They are objectifications of the human mind 
with a significance, objective external facts with a meaning. 
In this objective form, they carry the impress and portray 
the structure—vaguely perhaps at times, but definitely 
and distinctly at others—of the mind which formed them. 
The quality of the thought and feeling, of the desire and 
accomplishment of their creators has become latent in them. 
They are, so to say, the store-house of their mental energy. 
Now, these cultural goods are the only means of setting 
the educational process into motion, they are the only food 
for the cultivation of the human mind. Surrounded by 
treasures of culture which society has placed at its disposal, 
the growing mind, unconsciously at first but more and 
more consciously later, takes hold of the cultural goods 
and uses them for its gradual development. When these 
goods of culture are so used, they become educative goods : 
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cultivated minds had produced them and they now cultivate 
other minds. 

But, and that is important to remember, every mind 
cannot make use of the same cultural goods for its 
cultivation. What then are the goods on which a certain 
mind can thrive and grow to its full development? This 
brings us face to face with human individuality. Every 
man has his own specific way of reacting to the world 
of men and things. We trace this to the peculiar con- 
figuration of his physical and psychical functional disposi- 
tions and call this specific mode of reaction—which 
expresses itself in feeling, willing and acting as well as in 
perceiving and thinking—his native individuality. On 
the basis of this original individuality, hardly susceptible 
to any considerable change, is built up with the help of 
objective culture a more developed individuality, a life- 
form. Significant and fruitful attempts have been made 
to classify individualities. I do not propose to detail them 
here. The important truth to be kept in view in 
organising education is that the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual mind is possible only by means of cultural goods, 
whose mental structure wholly or at least partially, 
corresponds to its own mental relief. The specific mental 
constitution of the educant determines his original indi- 
genous circle of interests. These interests are directed 
towards goods of similar mental constitutions, objec- 
tifications of similar interests. I feel sure in my mind that 
this basic axiom of the educational process, the axiom 
of congruence between the individual mind and the 
mental structure of the cultural goods used for its culti- 
vation, will be the guiding principle of our future educa- 
tional developments. 

Gandhiji with the intuitive grasp of reality characteris- 
tic of genius, made this an integral part of our education 
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by his insistence on hand-work as the medium of instruction 
of boys and girls up to the age of 14. I wonder if he 
realised that by doing so he made Indian education 
conscious of a fundamental truth which it could ignore 
only at its own peril. He did not work out his idea 
theoretically but he has made an invaluable contribution 
to our educational thinking, a contribution which will, 
I trust, bear fruit at all stages of our educational planning. 
He made this contribution by making us see that thé 
dominant psychical characteristic of this early age-period 
is practical activity. Habit and inertia prevented us from 
seeing the obvious. One could see as one ran that the 
young human beings during this age-period are pre- 
eminently practical and active in their attitude and 
disposition. They think, as it were, with their hands and 
learn by doing. They seem to recapitulate in a way the 
whole history of the human race whose intellectual work 
has grown out of the manual. 

The future Indian school will not perpetrate the 
stupid tyranny of requiring its boys and girls bursting 
with active energy to sit silent and sombre, brooding over 
books and swallow irrelevant, unwanted, unassimilated 
information, getting passively educated by others’ grace. 
The prevalence of a certain peculiarity, namely urge for 
practical activity, makes this stage comparatively easy for 
the organiser of education, and a fairly uniform type of 
school based on hand-work can serve the needs of the 
vast majority of children. 

Then during the period following basic education, 
when the differentiations of mental structure become 
noticeable, the axiom of congruence between the subjective 
and the objective mind will express: itself in the future 
educational set up in the form of a diversified system of 
Secondary Schools or Colleges adequate to the needs of 
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development of the chief types of mental make up, in 
theoretical schools of the literary type, theoretical schools 
of the mathematical-scientific type, art schools, agricultural 
and commercial schools and Teachers’ Academies. This 
diversified system—however carefully and scientifically we 
diversify our secondary education—and none of these 
schools can hope to be accurately adapted to the specific 
needs of all individual pupils in an equal measure. 
Innumerable variations are possible within the same type. 
They will, therefore, see to it that the whole time of the 
pupil is not claimed by the prescribed work of the school 
and that opportunities are given and facilities provided 
for the pupils to apply themselves to aspects of culture not 
quite adequately represented in the required school 
programme. 

The apparent limitation which these Basic Schools 
and diversified Secondary Schools will appear to impose 
on the demand of what is loosely termed ‘general culture’ 
by our so-called cultured people, will be a distinct gain. 
This ‘general culture’ will not in the future educational 
system of the country enjoy the false prestige which is 
enjoyed by it today and information will not be mistaken 
for education. The realisation will become common that 
the school is a place of educating the mind and not of 
amassing ill-digested information. Even in the field of 
higher education it will be at points of what may be 
called ‘concentrated application’ that the real opportunities 
of insight and revelation and cultural growth will be 
available for each individual. 

Fruitfully engaged on a limited field, the mind begins 
to cast its net wider and draws nourishment from the 
adjoining cultural regions. The introduction to these fresh 
fields is best secured when the student’s absorbing interest 
in his work or study brings him face to face with problems 
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where knowledge of other fields of culture is helpful. 
That is the way to general education and not an indis- 
criminate agglomeration of cultural goods with equal 
emphasis on all. Our educational institutions of the future 
will have nothing to do with the inflated valuation of 
information nor with the naive overestimation of an 
impossible ‘general culture’ which characterise our present 
educational tradition. These institutions will create 
conditions that will make the mind grapple with the 
cultural goods which correspond to its mental make-up, 
work on them, assimilate them, reconstruct them, change 
them, improve them, live the values inherent in them and 
create similar values. They will make the mind work 
and work earnestly, or they will subscribe to the belief 
that by trifling with things or trifling with ideas or 
trifling with words, by just mechanical work or just 
mechanical memorising, the mind does not get educated. 
It gets its culture when it is gripped by the cultural values. 
embodied in the appropriate goods of culture, when it 
grasps them, understands them, reconstitutes them, creates 
them. 

This idea of educationally productive work as_ the 
principal means of education will run through our future 
educational system from the Basic School to the University. 
Educationally productive work, I may point out, is 
essentially the work of the mind, be it accompanied by 
manual activity or not. It can be manual work, it can 
be mental work. There is a good deal of work, both 
manual and mental, which is not educationally productive. 
Educationally productive work is all activity, manual or 
mental, which initiates new ideas and makes possible 
new combination of ideas. It is purposeful activity and 
tends to lead on from purpose to purpose. These purposes. 
which grip, as it were, one’s whole being, make it necessary 
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to acquire a good deal of traditional passive gnowledge 
and a good deal of mechanical skill. These too therefore, 
will have a place in education in order to re-inforce 
productive mental work. 

Besides this it will have to be re-inforced in another 
‘way and this leads us to the third important ingredient 
of the Indian education of the future. The purpose of 
getting to and realising or expressing newer and newer 
ideas or combination of ideas, of intellectual development 
and mental growth, is essentially an egoistic one. It is 
‘work on and for one’s own self. That is its danger to 
education as a social force. Persons engaged in such 
productive mental work can easily grow into partial, 
socially indifferent or useless men. Productive mental 
work in art or science or technique should therefore be 
placed in the service of society, if the artist or the 
scientist or the technician are to grow into full and not 
partial men. If productive work of the kind I have 
characterised as the chief means of education is essential 
for mental development and growth, its close association 
with the service of others is essential for man’s moral 
and social growth. Productive mental work can give an 
end and a purpose to the individual ; harnessing it to 
social ends gives to the individual a social meaning and 
Significance. 

All our educational institutions will be communities 
of work. At these educational institutions which shall 
no longer be places of passive receptivity but of active 
experience, the pupils will have facilities to experiment, to 
discover, to work, to live; where work will fashion 
character and living will shape lives and like all healthy 
work and like all good life they will grow into homes of 
co-operative communities engaged in elevating co-operative 
endeavour, with active efficient members exercising initiative 
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and accegting responsibility, through an inner urge for 
self-discipline, self-realisation and mutual helpfulness. The 
true value of knowledge comes out only when it functions. 
In the words of an English educationist “Knowledge is 
idle in a community if it becomes the private possession 
of an esoteric coterie. Knowledge has redeeming and 
life-giving power only when it continually re-enters the life 
and work of the community.” Our educational institutions 
will all aspire to be temples of such redeeming knowledge 
and communities of such worthwhile living. 

This may sound to some like a dream, to others 
like a much too ambitious programme. I consider it to 
be the faithful delineation of our educational edifice of 
the not very distant future, for it implies the coming 
to fruition of ideas which are already at work and which 
are sure to result in transforming our educational system 
from a random growth to a consistent whole; in the 
transformation of our educational institutions from places 
of intellectual and theoretical one-sidedness into those of 
practical and human many-sidedness, from places of passive 
receptivity into those of active spontaneity, from places 
of incoherent knowledge to those of thorough mental 
discipline, from places of amassing information to those 
of living and experiencing the values inherent in goods 
of culture, from places of individual self-seeking into those 
of co-operative social endeavour.* 





* Courtesy All India Radio. 
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THE INDIAN SYNTHESIS,- AND RACIAL AND 
CULTURAL INTER-MIXTURE IN INDIA 


By 


Dr. Sunit1 Kumar CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND.) 


Tue word Indian is used in its most comprehensive sense, 
embracing all the various peoples or groups which go to 
make up the population of India. Within their formal 
religious or cultural affiliations, there is a basic mixed 
character which embraces all the peoples of India. This 
basic character is consciously or unconsciously shared by 
all, and it has kept its lien with the attitude towards life 
and being which developed in ancient India, after the 
Indian people as we find them now became first character- 
ised by miscegenation—the attitude which we might label 
as Hindu in its widest application. This embraces not 
only the world of the Brahman, Buddhist and Jaina, but 
also later specialised expressions of the same attitude— 
including some aspects of Islam and Christianity as they 
developed within the Indian milieu. 

The people and culture of India form a component, 
a mixture, of at least four distinct types of humanity, 
which may loosely be called “race.” With their various 
ramifications presenting distinct anthropological groupings, 
all may be brought under one or the other of the four 
kinds of “Language-Culture” which we find in India from 
very ancient times. The Indian people is a mixed people, 
in blood, in speech, and in culture. 
3 
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At the outset, I think it would be necessary to make 
a few. general observations. The fundamental Unity of 
Man is a proposition which, if properly realised and not 
merely theoretically admitted, will enable us to think of 
racial and cultural miscegenation without repugnance, as 
a most natural thing in human relations. In India, this 
Unity of Man came to be regarded as part of the All- 
comprehensive Reality, the Supreme Self or the Over-Soul : 
as the Ig4 Upanishad says—‘“He who sees all creatures in 
the Self, and the Self in all creatures, because of that does 
not wish to hide himself away from (or hate) any one.” 

It was in India, too, that this sentiment was expressed 
in her greatest book, the Sanskrit epic of the Maha- 
bharata—“This is the secret doctrine, I announce to you : 
there is nothing higher than Man.” 

The division of mankind into Arya and Mleccha, Hellenes 
and Barbaroi, Israel and Goyyim (or Jew and Gentile), 
White and Coloured, Christian and Pagan, Muslim and 
Kafr, Communist and Capitalist, as implying an inherent 
or divinely ordained racial or cultural superiority of the 
one over the other, is something which cannot be admitted 
by any rationally thinking person. Yet we find overt 
or covert feelings of this kind of separatism operating in 
the minds of men in most lands. The desire for power 
and pelf which dominates and underlies all organised 
movements for economic and political, religious and 
cultural expansion—movements which are generally blind 
to other deeper factors in life—makes an easy alliance 
with this sense of separatism. Just as no man is an island 
unto himself, so is no race or people or country basically 
separated or isolated from the others : we are linked with 
each other inextricably. 

It has generally been accepted by competent scholars, 
both in India and abroad, who have been investigating 
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into Indian civilisation, that the fundamental trait of this 


civilisation may be described as a Harmony of Contrasts, 
or as a Synthesis creating a Unity out of Diversity. 
Perhaps more than any other system of civilisation, it is 
broad and expansive and all-comprehensive, like life itself, 
and it has created an attitude of acceptance and under- 
standing which will not confine itself to a single type of 
experience only, to the exclusion of all-others. 
The Indian Synthesis, apart from a most remarkable 
intermingling of material cultures and religious and social 
‘cults and customs as well as doctrines and notions, is 
based on the higher intellectual and idealistic plane on 
the following: a Sense of the Unity of All Life as an 
expression of an Unseen Reality which is both transcen- 
dant and immanent (kata-v-ul as an old Tamil name for 
the Divinity puts it) ; a Desire for Synthesis, seeking to 
combine apparently disconnected or discordant fragments 
in life as well as experience in their proper place in an 
Essential Unity ; a rigid Adherence to the Intellect, while 
seeking to harmonise it in the higher plane with Emotion, 
with Intuition, and with mystic Perception ; a Recognition 
of the Sufferings and Sorrows of Life, and an Attempt to 
remove them by going to the root cause of these Sorrows 
and Sufferings ; a Feeling for the Sacredness. of all Life ; 
and above all, a great Tolerance for all other Beliefs and 
Points of View. The realisation of this Ultimate Reality 
is the summum bonum in life, and the paths for this realisation 
are recognised to be various according to individual 
training, temperament or predilection—whether of know- 
ledge, or Love (with the background of Grace), or Self- 
discipline, or Good Deeds, even as the Ultimate Reality 
manifests itself in innumerable ways before the ken and 
cognisance of man. Its conception of the material world 
transcends time and space, and Matter and Energy are 
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just different forms of the same physical stuff which is but 
an outward manifestation of this Unseen Reality. 

All this synthesising tendency has been induced and 

made easy of development by the great fact of the presence 
in the Indian scene from very ancient times of different 
peoples with their diverse languages and cultures, and 
modes of living and thinking. These were all inevitably 
drawn together and were accommodated in a composite 
civilisation in which there was no scope for the establish- 
ment of racialism, as from the very beginning race-fusion 
started as a permanent feature. The name of one 
dominant race, Arya, very soon lost its narrow ethnic 
significance or application and became rather a word to 
denote nobility and aristocracy of character and tempera- 
ment. With the general acceptance of the Aryan language 
in North India and with the admission of its prestige 
in the South as well, the fact that this language was 
profoundly modified within India by taking shape in a 
non-Aryan environment, reconciled the Dravidians and 
others to come under the tutelage of Sanskrit as the sacred 
language of Hinduism and as the general vehicle of Indian 
culture. 
India received all her human inhabitants, who came 
in successive. waves, from abroad. These represent six 
main races in their nine ramifications and speaking among 
them languages belonging to at least four different speech- 
families which are still current—and there might have 
been other ones also which are now extinct. The speakers 
of these languages which are living till today, whatever 
their race or anthropological type, thus pertained to four 
“Language-Culture” groups. 

The oldest people to come into India belonged to 
the Negrito or Negroid race, who arrived in the eolith 
stage of their culture from Africa along the coast lands 
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of Arabia and Iran and settled in Western and Southern 
India and spread over to Northern India, and passed 
on to Malaya and the Islands of Indonesia (Philippines 
and New Guinea). They were mostly killed off or 
absorbed by subsequent arrivals in India. They survive 
in a few tribes in South India where they now speak 
dialects of Tamil, and traces of them are found among 
the Mongoloid Nagas in Assam. A small number still 
retaining their language is isolated in the Andaman 
Islands which they reached in pre-historic times in their 
dug-outs from the south-western tip of Burma, namely, 
Cape Negrais. The Negroids evidently passed away, 
leaving hardly any trace in Indian civilisation and among 
the Indian people. 

After the Negroids there came to India from the West, 
from Palestine, the medium-sized, long-headed, snub-nosed 
and rather dark-skinned proto-Australoids. Some of these 
passed out of India and found themselves as far as 
Australia, where their descendants still live as the 
Australian aborigines (“Black Fellows”). Those who stayed 
on in India evidently became characterised into the Austric 
people, and developed their language and culture on the 
soil of India. The Austric people spread outside India 
in the East, and we note two main divisions of them : 
(1) Austro-Asiatics, represented by the Kol or Munda 
people of Central India, the Khasis of Assam, the Mons 
of Burma and Siam, the Khmers of Cambodia, the Chams 
of Cochin-China, and some other allied tribes in Burma 
and Viet-Nam, besides the Nicobarese; and (2) the 
Austronesians, comprising the Indonesians or “Malay 
peoples”, the Melanesians and Micronesians, and the 
Polynesians. Everywhere there has been mixture of the 
Austric people with those of other races—Negroids and 
Caucasoids. . The Austrics of India were known in ancient 
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India as Nisadas, and possibly also as Nagas (as well as. 
Kollas and Bhillas in post-Christian times). They were - 
a dark-skinned people, speaking languages and dialects. 
allied to Santali, Mundari, Kurku, Gadaba and Savara,. 
and to Khasi and Mon-Khmer dialects, as well as other 
speeches of the two branches of the family. These Austrics. 
were spread all over India, and they form the most 
important element among the lower classes or castes. 
throughout the country. In the great plains of North 
India, they have merged into an Aryan-speaking people 
and have lost their name and their language. They gave 
some basic things in the material and spiritual domains 
to Indian civilisation, like the stick or hoe cultivation of 
rice and of some plants and vegetables, the domestication of 
the fowl, the taming of the elephant, the weaving of cotton, 
and some notions about future life which later were 
sublimated with the help of other elements into the doctrine 
of transmigration and samsara. 

The Mongoloid peoples, with a number of different 
racial elements possessing certain common physical charac- 
teristics (yellow or yellow-brown skin, narrow or slant 
eyes, high cheek-bones, flat noses and paucity of hair on 
face), came into India probably before the Aryans who 
knew them as Kiratas. Evidence of their presence as far 
down as Mohen-jo-Daro has been found. They entered 
into India from the East, along the course of the 
Brahmaputra river and its eastern tributaries, and also 
by way of Tibet, crossing the eastern Himalayas. They 
formed wide settlements throughout Assam, Bhotan and 
Nepal (which are Kirata lands in India par excellence), and 
also in East and North Bengal, North Bihar and the 
regions to the south of the Himalayas in North India right 
up to Kashmir. Some of them appear to have penetrated 
even further to the South—into Orissa and Central India 
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(Bastar in Madhya Pradesh). The participation of the 
Kiratas in the common civilisation of India has been 
confined to the north and north-east only. But nevertheless, 
‘we have to take note of them as an important element in 
the formation of the Indian people in the extreme north, 
east and north-east, and in their participation in the 
‘development of Indian civilisation. 

The next “Language-Culture” group which came to 
India is believed to be the Dravidian. There is strong 
reason to think that the original Dravidian speakers came 
to India from the East Mediterranean region, from Asia 
Minor, and they were mainly a people of the Mediterranean 
race, mingled with other racial elements like the Armenoid 
which came with them—all of these apparently united by 
a common speech. Elements of religion and civilisation 
these Primitive Dravidian speakers of Mediterranean 
origin brought with them into India probably before 3500 
B.C.; and groups of them were settled in Mesopotamia 
and Persia—Iraq and Iran—before they became established 
in India. They were a highly advanced people, and the 
city civilisation of India, as opposed to the village culture 
which was the creation of the Austrics (Kols, Mon- 
Khmers) was their great contribution. The pre-Aryan 
people of the Panjab and Sindh, known to the Aryan 
invaders as Dasa and Dasyu and later as Sidra, who are 
believed to have built up the great city cultures like those 
of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro, are now generally 
regarded as having been Dravidian in speech, religion, 
and social and political organisation. The Brahuis of 
Balochistan appear to be just a remnant of a Dravidian- 
speaking bloc in Sindh, South Panjab and Eastern Iran. 

The Czechoslovak scholar B. Hrozny’ has recently 
(Histoire de l’Asie Anterieure, de Inde, et de la Créte, Paris, 
1947 ; English translation, Prague, 1953) offered quite a 
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new theory about the origin and early history of the 
people of Panjab and Sindh who built up the recently 
discovered centres of culture like what we see at Mohen-jo- 
Daro, Harappa and other sites. He calls the builders 
of the Panjab and Sindh culture “Proto-Indians” and 
he thinks that they were a branch of the Indo-European 
speaking “Hittites” of Asia Minor with admixture of 
local  Asianic (non-Indo-European) elements like the 
Caspian Subaraeo-Hurrites. This mixed ‘“Proto-Indian” 
people, with its Indo-European language allied to Hittite, 
brought its religion and culture and elements of a 
hieroglyphical writing from Asia Minor and built up the 
great pre-historic culture of Panjab and Sindh. The 
“Proto-Indians” flourished through trade with Western 
Asia but between 2000 and 1500 B.C., Dravidian-speakers 
from the north-west of India came down upon them and 
destroyed their culture and their towns. These Dravidian 
barbarians of unknown provenance, who had absorbed 
remnants of the “Proto-Indians,’ were in possession of 
the country when between 1500-1200 B.C. equally rude 
semi-nomad Vedic Aryans came into the field and estab- 
lished themselves as conquerors over all the pre-Aryan 
populations. Hrozny’s conclusions are based on the 
assumption that the Sindh-Panjab script and its language 
can be explained by the hieroglyphic Hittite script of Asia 
Minor and the Indo-European speech of the “Nesian” 
Hittites. All these assumptions are highly speculative 
and some of the linguistic and cultural interpretations. 
of Hrozny’ (his greatness as an investigator in having 
deciphered successfully the ancient Hittite script and read 
the language correctly being always admitted) seem not 
to be warranted by the actual facts, linguistic and 
otherwise. The question of the “Proto-Indian” script, 
language, religion and culture, in spite of some very 
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clever suggestions of Hrozny’, in which he has intimately. 
linked it up with the Asianic linguistic, epigraphical and 
cultural background, still remains an open one. 
Dravidian-speakers spread all over India, and they 
appear to have lived side by side with the Austric speakers 
in the great river-valleys of North India from Panjab to 
East Bengal and Assam, and with the Mongoloids also in 
the sub-Himalayan tracts. But they were able to make 
their language and culture paramount. throughout the 
whole of Central India and India to the South of the 
Vindhya mountains, many centuries before the Christian 
era—although the Dravidian speech retreated here also 
before the Aryan in post-Christian times. Place-names 


_of non-Aryan origin all over Northern India, where they 


are capable of analysis, suggest Dravidian and Austric 
as well as Sino-Tibetan elements, which are indicative 
of the presence of speakers of these languages in the land. 
But the Dravidian is the most important of the non-Aryan 
elements in the civilisation of India and the basic culture 
of India is certainly over 50% Dravidian although 
expressed in the main through the Aryan language. 

Finally, we have the Indo-Aryans. The Indo- 
Aryans—Aryas, as they called themselves—were a section 
of the great Indo-Iranian (or Aryan, in this specialised 
sense) branch of the Indo-European speakers who became 
a powerful force and leaven in the civilisation of 
Middle and Western Asia and of Europe from about 
2000 B.C. The original Indo-Europeans according to 
W. Brandenstein, the most significant recent investigator 
on the subject (1936), were characterised in the dry high- 
lands to the south of the Ural mountains, probably before 
3000 B.C. Groups of them went west, and in the moist 
lands of what is now Poland, developed the second phase 
of their culture which was the one which passed on further 
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west into Eastern and Central, Northern and Western, 
and also Southern Europe. In all those lands the original 
Indo-European speech and civilisation were transformed 
into those of the Balts and the Slavs, the Celts and the 
Germans, and the Italians, Illyrians and Hellenes. There 
were earlier or older branches of Indo-Europeans, like 
the Hittites (Nesian-Hittites) of Asia Minor, who are now 
believed by the most recent linguistic scholars like the 
American E. H. Sturtevant and others, to have parted 
company with the main body of the Indo-European 
people long before the full characterisation of the Indo- 
European speech had taken place as the immediate 
ancestor of Vedic Sanskrit, Old Iranian, Homeric Greek 
and other ancient Indo-European languages. This separa- 
tion of the Hittites took place at a time when we can talk 
of a pre-Indo-European stage—a stage which has been 
named “Indo-Hittite’, which was the source of primitive 
Indo-European on the one hand, and of the ancient 
Hittite on the other. Then there were the Tokharians 
who were linguistically closely related to the Celts, the 
Germans, the Italians and the Hellenes of Europe but who 
somehow found their way into Central Asia where they 
were in evidence from an unknown antiquity throughout 
the greater part of the first millenium A.D. 

The Aryans (Indo-Iranians) are believed to have 
left the original Indo-Iranian homeland to the south of 
the Ural Mountains and to have come down, according 
to the two schools of opinion, either to Central Asia, or 
to the Caucasus regions and from there to Northern 
Mesopotamia. According to the former view, Central 
Asia to the north-east of Iran was the place where the 
primitive Indo-European language and culture were 
modified to Aryan or Indo-Iranian ; and from this nidus, 
the Iranians spread to the south-west and the Indo-Aryans 
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to the south-east into India. According to the second 
view, Indo-European tribes which were being modified 
into Aryan or proto-Indo-Iranian, were first noticed in 
Northern Mesopotamia and there they sojourned for 
some centuries before they trekked further south into 
Mesopotamia proper. There they took part in local 
affairs and formed ruling aristocracies in some states, 
developing their religion and culture by contact with 
local peoples (particularly the Asianic races to their west, 
and the Assyrio-Babylonians) and modifying their language 
to a stage when it became the immediate source-speech 
for both Iranian and Indo-Aryan. The Aryans left traces 
of their presence in the records of the local peoples in 
Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia Minor which have now 
been unearthed and read, and these records give names 
and words in the Aryan language representing a pre-Vedic 
and pre-Avestan form of the speech. Some of their tribes 
pushed on to the east and settled in Iran, and others went 
further to the east and through Eastern Iran they found 
themselves into India, and here we meet with them first, 
as Vedic Aryans. 

The Aryan-speakers from the lands of the Middle East 
represented in the main a tall, fair, blond, blue-eyed, 
straightnosed, waivy-haired and long-headed people—the 
Nordics ; but scholars have also expressed the view that 
they included a shorter and round-headed people among 
them—the Alpines, whom they appear to have absorbed 
linguistically rather than by blood-fusion. Two distinct 
ethnic groups are thus noticed among the Aryan-speakers 
who came into India after 1500 B.C. The language they 
brought became an instrument of the greatest power in 
the setting up of Indian civilisation. It was the Vedic 
language, the Old Indo-Aryan speech which later on as 
Sanskrit was transformed into one of the greatest languages 
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of civilisation, in which the composite culture of ancient 
India found its most natural vehicle. 

We have thus (not taking note of the all but extinct 
Negroid elements and other possible languages with their 
connected cultures now long extinct) these four great 
speeches and the culture-worlds of which they were the 
expressions, which came into contact, conflict and compro- 
mise with each other in ancient India when the ancient 
Indian or Hindu people was being formed between 
about 1500 and 1000 B.C. According to F. W. Thomas 
(“Indianism and its Expansion,’ University of Calcutta, 
1942, p. 7), it was “the Vedic or Aryan period which 
witnessed the creation of the Indian Man.” 

The Indian Man was created out of a fusion of these 
four chief elements of ingredients which were operative 
in Northern India—the Austric or Austro-Asiatic, the 
Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan, the Dravidian, and the Aryan : 
to give their Indian names, ancient as well as modern, 
respectively, the Misadas (or Naga-Bhilla-Kollas), the 
Kiratas, the Dravidas (earlier the Dasa-Dasyus and the 
Sidras), and the Aryas. 

So far we know only of these four “Language-Culture” 
groups—loosely speaking, four “races”. As it has been 
stated before and as this might be reiterated once again, 
there might have been other similar “Language-Culture” 
groups as well. In fact, some scholars are suspecting 
the existence of one such—a fifth—group, of unknown 
linguistic affiliation, the influence of which as a substratum 
is dimly perceived below the surface of Dravidian and 
Austric as well as of Aryan. We have to note the presence 
of the problem-language spoken in the north-west of 
Kashmir, in the state of Hunza-Nagyr, viz. Burushaski or 
Khajuna, current among some 26,000 people. This 
language has been sought to be connected with Austric 
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(Kol) on one hand and with the Caucasic speech family on 
the other. It will be quite in the nature of things to 
imagine that three or four thousand years ago, the area 
of the source-speech of Burushaski, whatever it was, did 
actually include Kashmir, North-Western Forntier Province, 
Panjab and Sindh ; the unexplained element in the present- 
day Indian languages may then be linked up with some 


‘speeches allied to Burushaski. But future research alone 


will be able to establish it and to give clear explanations 
of certain unsolved problems in the linguistics of Aryan, 
Dravidian as well as of Austric. 

A reference may incidentally be made to the theory 
put forward by the late P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar (in 
his “Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras,” 
Madras 1912) that there was no Aryan invasion of India 
at all with an appreciable disturbance of the original 
propulation which consisted of the Dravidians and other 
non-Aryans, and that the Aryan language and the Aryan 
fire-cult came into India from Iran as a culture-drift 
as the result of culture contacts between the Indians, 
essentially of Dravidian origin, and Aryans in Iran. 
According to this view, “the Aryan invasion of India 
is a theory invented to account for the existence of an 
Indo-Germanic language in North India.” But there are 
other facts and evidences, direct and indirect, to show 
that there was actually a considerable movement of people 
in ancient times, and the invasions by the Dravidian and 
Aryan speakers were just some of the most far-reaching 
among these movements. 

The Indian Synthesis now presents a remarkable 
consistence in which diverse elements have been combined 
to give the general impression of a remarkable homoge- 
neity. A certain unique cohesion has been given to it by 
a Philosophy which rises above the contradictory elements 
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which have been sought to be accommodated to each 
other. The persistent efforts of the best intellects of the 
country for all these 3000 years, from the time of “the 
creation of the Indian Man” at the end of the Vedic 
period, i.e., by 1000 B.C., to harmonise everything with 
this synthesis, has been most remarkably successful. All 
this has been within a certain theory or ideology regarding 
its component racial elements and its characteristic social - 
and ethical adjustments, which has been framed, bit by 
bit, through generations of experience. This may not 
bear the scrutiny of a historical examination, any more 
than the cosmogony or “sacred history” of Judaism and 
Christianity and Islam, but this nevertheless has so far 
shown itself to be eminently logical as a philosophy and 
serviceable as an attitude, and to keep pace with the 
findings of. modern science at the same time. 

Comparison can be made of the formation of the 
people and its civilisation in India with that in Mexico, 
as it has been taking place there during the last four 
centuries. There are certain other countries which also 
show a similar mixture of peoples and cultures. Ancient 
Greece shows a most remarkable racial and cultural fusion 
between the pre-Indo-European and Mediterranean 
Aegean people (who created the great Pelasgian or 
Mycenean-Cretan-Trojan civilisation) and the incoming 
Hellenes (who brought their Indo-European Greek speech). 
This situation in Greece presents a most noteworthy 
parallel to the union of Dravida and Arya in India ; only, 
in India, there were at least three non-Aryan (or non- 
Indo-European) elements to the one of Greece. This 
parallel is particularly instructive and explanatory for 
the Indian racial and cultural miscegenation and synthesis 
too. Britain saw a fusion of the Mediterranean Iberian 
with the Indo-European Celt, and then this mixed 
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population, Celtic-speaking, was overlaid by Germanic 
tribes, also of Indo-European speech. France is similarly 
Iberian, particularly in the south, Celtic, and Germanic 
(in the north), overlaid by mixed Italians (Romans)— 
the last three all speaking different forms of Indo- 
European. In Russia we have a Finno-Ugrian, an Altaic 
(Tatar) and a Slav (Indo-European) mixture with Baltic 
and Scandanavian elements, the tone being given by the 
Russian language and social organisation. China shows 
admixture of only different branches of the same 
Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan people but South-East Asia 
(Further India, i.e., Burma, Siam and Viet-Nam, Kambuja 
and the Cham country) shows a commingling of South 
Chinese, Thai and Tibeto-Burman as well as Karen and 
Miao-tzu and Man Mongoloids with Austro-Asiatics (Mons, 
Khmers, Chams and others). The Polynesians, according 
to the most recent opinion of the Norwegian explorer 
Thor Heyerdahl, are a conglomeration of a white Caucasoid 
people from Peru, a yellow-brown Mongoloid people 
from the West Coast of British Columbia in Canada 
(who originally came from Eastern Asia by sailing along 
the coast of Japan and the Aleutian Islands), and a 
black Melanesian element from the west of Polynesia. 
The Japanese are mainly a mixture of Mongoloids (of 
the type of the Ainus and the Koreans) and Indonesians 
{Malays). In the northern tracts of West Africa a new 
people, the Fulbe or Pol, has come into being through 
the mixture of the Hamitic tribes like the Tuaregs from 
the Sahara and the True Negroes of West Africa. These 
are all cases of racial miscegenation with attendant cultural 
and linguistic fusion which took place during periods of 
unrecorded history. Just before our eyes at the present 
day, a fusion of peoples on a large scale is taking place 
in America. In the United States through a commingling 
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of elements from among the various groups of peoples in 
Europe, a new type of a Caucasoid pan-European Man 
is evolving, with a dash of the Mongoloid in him, both 
from Mongoloid elements from Europe and small assi- 
milated Amerindian and Chinese and Japanese elements. 
accepted in America. But this racial fusion in America 
is not comprehensive enough because it totally eschews. 
races other than the “white race’—Caucasoids of various 
types (whether Nordic or Alpine, Mediterranean or 
Dinaric, long-headed or middle-headed or short-headed) 
alone participating in this mixture. 

The racial fusion that started in India with great 
vigour some 3500 years ago, after the advent of the Aryans, 
was wider in scope than anywhere else in the world, with 
the white, brown, black and yellow peoples, Aryas, 
Dravidas, Nishadas and Kiratas, all being included in it. 
This kind of miscegenation, together with the admission 
into India of various other types of culture and religious. 
outlook, has perhaps made the average Indian more 
cosmopolitan in his physical and mental composition than 
a representative of any other nation. 

Thus our great heritage, the Aryan speech, together 
with the Nordic and other Western elements in our 
population, particularly the mentality that is behind our 
Aryan speech, is our great link with Indo-European- 
speaking Europe and America. Our Dravidian elements 
are another link with the basic culture and people of 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean area ; and the Austric 
bases of our people and culture have intimate connexions. 
with South-Eastern Asia, Indonesia and beyond. Through 
our Kirata or Mongoloid background in Northern and 
North-Eastern India, we are not only neighbours but 
also kinsmen of the peoples of Eastern and Central Asia. 
Finally, through Indian Islam which has been a potent 
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leaven in our civilisation for the last 750 years, we have 
more than a mere contact with the Arab and other 
Islamic lands; and during the last 300 years we have 
absorbed racial and cultural elements from modern Europe 
as well: the Luso-Indians, Anglo-Indians and other 
Indians of Eurasian origin, with the different forms of 
Christianity which they profess, represent this latest phase 
of the Indian people.* 
(To be continued ) 


A Sea-going vessel—from Ajanta 





* From the Presidential address, All-India Oriental Conference, 
Ahmedabad, October 1953. 
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TRENDS OF INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT FROM 
THE AGE OF BUDDHA TO THE PRESENT DAY 


By 


Justice Bryan KumaR MUKHERJEA, M.A., M.L., LL.D. 


Buppuism in India connotes a distinct form of culture 
with its own religion, philosophy, arts and literature 
against the background of the original Vedic institutions 
and the whole thing has for its vital force an inspiration 
and guidance derived from the personality of Lord Buddha. 
It seems clear that there was a period of decadence at 
the close of the Vedic age in India. There were signs 
of the old order crumbling and disintegrating ; the sublime 
thoughts of the Upanishads attracted only a few people 
and the popular religion had degenerated into mechanical 
rites and bloody sacrifices. A whole host of heretic sects, 
as Rhys Davids tells us, had come into existence, who 
propounded the most fantastic theories about salvation 
and the ways of life. Some of them were rank materialists, 
while others went to the opposite extreme and advocated 
the worst forms of asceticism and self-torture as the means 
of obtaining salvation. 

But behind the ruins of the life of the Vedic age, 
we find that new ideas were gathering; they coalesced, 
took shape and loomed into life at the touch of an inspired 
personality and we had the Buddhist age in _ India. 
Buddhism, though it did not recognise the authority of 
the Vedas, had its moorings in the ancient Hindu thoughts 
and philosophic ideals. The spirit was there though 
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the form was changed. We would not be very far wrong, 
as Max Miller said, if we look upon the doctrines to which 
Buddha gave form and life as represented originally by 
one of the schools of thought which were springing up 
in India during the Upanishadic period and which became 
later on the feeders of what are known as the six great 
systems of philosophy. 

Like all great sages of India, Buddha addressed himself 
to the eternal problems of pain and misery in this world. 
Of the Four Noble Truths that were revealed to him 
in his enlightenment, the first is that which postulates 
pain as a fact of existence. All forms of existence are 
painful, that is the first and foremost truth of the 
Buddhist doctrine. All sufferings however have a cause, 
that is the second truth stated by Buddha. The third 
truth asserts that suffering can be annihilated, and that there 
is a way to do it is the fourth truth, the way being 
elaborated in the eight-fold path which Buddha laid down. 

As according to Buddha, all forms of existence are 
painful, the charge is brought against Buddhism that it 
is a pessimistic religion. The same charge can indeed 
be brought against other schools of Hindu thought including 
the Sankhya. Pain is certainly not a delectable thing, 
but a philosophy which overlooks pain altogether as a 
fact in creation affords no real solution of the problems 
of life. Let us look round and ask ourselves whether 
the actual experiences of life afford a safe anchorage for 
gay optimism. Life is after all a chain, the strength of 
which is measured by its weakest links. Even in the 
life of one whom we consider to be the most prosperous 
amongst ourselves, are there not innumerable links of worry 
and frustration, of danger, disease and disappointment ? 
Unsuspectedly, from the bottom of every fountain of 
pleasure something bitter rises up; there is death’s head 
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grinning at every banquet. That by some chance we | 
are free from pain at a particular moment is irrelevant 
to the question. That we can be sick and sorry, suffer 
loss and bereavement at any moment, that we must 
grow old and die are the thoughts that really perplex us. 
Buddha broadly admitted that pain was inherent in 
creation ; he wanted to lay bare the causes that lie at the 
root of suffering and show the way to annihilate it 
for ever. 

It is true that Buddha did not accept the authority 
of the Vedas; he was totally silent about God and gave 
no clear answer about the existence of a Permanent Soul. 
Everything in the world, according to him, was in a 
state of flux, changing every moment like a running 
stream and as Heraclitus, the old Greek philosopher has 
said, we cannot plunge our feet in the same water of 
the stream more than once in our life. But, inspite of 
all that, the cardinal moral teachings of Buddha were 
nothing new to the Hindu mind. Toleration, humanity, 
non-violence and the doctrine of Karma were all well- 
accepted doctrines of the Upanishadic seers. What Buddha 
did, however, was to give a new turn, a new direction 
to the spiritual yearnings of man; the old values were 
changed and the outlook of man in the domain of 
spirituality was materially altered. In his first sermon 
which he delivered to his first disciples at Mrigadava, 
Buddha exhorted his audience to follow the Middle Path 
and shun both the extremes. Pleasure-seeking, he said, 
was ignoble, but more ignoble was cruel mortification 
of the flesh as a means of gaining spiritual ends. The 
true path was the middle path which leads to enlightenment 
and Nirvana. Buddha tried to dissuade people who 
would regard sacrifices as the only means of obtaining 
prosperity in this world and salvation in the next. He 
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told a Brahman who came to him with the remains of 
sacrificial ablution, “Do not deem, O Brahman, that 
purity comes by mere laying wood on fire, for it is purely 
external. Having renounced all this, I have kindled fire in 
my own heart which burns for ever and my mind is 
unalterably fixed upon it.” “What is the use of your 
matted locks,” asks a verse in the Dhammapada, “What is 
the use of a deer skin? You are cleansing the exterior 
but there is a darkness inside your soul.” Not by mere 
performance of sacrifices or compliance with outward forms 
and ceremonies, but by inner purity of mind, self-discipline, 
chastity and avoiding of giving pain to all living beings, 
could a man be established in the sure path to Nirvana. 
Buddha's message was one of universal tolerance and love 
for all. Hatred could never cease by hatred. It can 
be conquered by love. Anger can be overcome by 
kindness and evil by good. 

The inherent weakness of Buddhism lay in the fact 
that it could not make that harmonious adjustment of 
human life which the Vedic seers did so admirably. It 
was based too much on negation of life, and monasticism 
on a wide scale, which it fostered and encouraged, was 
in the long run productive of untold social evil. Its total 
reticence on an intelligent first cause ignored altogether 
the demands of the human heart, and the various exotic 
doctrines which found their way into it from across the 
borders of India, ultimately led to its decay and dege- 
neration in India. 

There can be no doubt that Buddhism made profound 
and powerful changes not merely in the ethical but in 
the social and outward life and ideals of the race. The 
perfect moral freedom and exemption from all conventional 
restrictions and prejudices opened out a newer and wider 
horizon for the people. The Indian Culture of the 
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Buddhist age overflowed the geographical boundaries of 
India and spread over Central and Western Asia to the 
borders of Greece and Egypt, and inundated China and 
even the distant shores of Japan. It incorporated and 
absorbed all that was best in the pre-Aryan cultures in 
these different regions. 

One of the basic features of Indian Culture is the 
spirit of toleration, the other is the power of absorbing 
and assimilating other cultures and making them a part of 
its own. There can be no better proof of the vitality 
and strength of a culture than that it gathers nourishment 
from whatever it takes, builds it up into its living substance 
whatever it assimilates and rejects whatever it cannot. 
This absorbing capacity of Indian Culture was at no 
time more manifest than in the Buddhist and post-Buddhist 
age. Not only foreign cultures but foreign races who 
came as invaders were completely absorbed and adopted 
as integral parts of the Indian community. The Sakas 
or Scythians whose invasions began at about the 2nd 
century B.C. settled in India and were adopted as 
Kshatriyas of the Indian community and it is they who 
formed the celebrated Rajput clans famed for valour and 
chivalry in the later Indian history. 

The same thing happened with regard to the Kushans 
who established a fairly extensive empire in the north. 
They became Hindus or Buddhists and the name of 
Kanishka, the most celebrated of their rulers, remains as 
one of the most honoured figures in Buddhist chronicles. 
The same phenomenon was repeated in the case of the 
white Huns at a later period. The contact with the Greeks 
led to the origin of Gandhara Art in Northern India. 
Some of the Indian astronomical theories were apparently 
borrowed from the Greeks, and there are scholars who 
suggest that the beauty of Kalidasa’s poetry or the 
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stately march of Banabhatta’s prose owe something to 
Greek influence. After the fall of the Maurya empire, 
the Bactrians or Indo-Greeks made an attempt to invade 
India under the leadership of Menander. Menander was 
defeated and became a Buddhist, and his discourses on 
Buddhism occupy a prominent place in Buddhist literature. 

The vitality and expansiveness of Indian Culture and 
the spirit of enterprise of the Indians are further demon- 
stated by the many colonisations that took place in different 
parts of South-East Asia during this period. These colo- 
nisations which were primarily for purposes of trade began 
as early as the first century A.C. and continued right up 
to 900 A.C. and a wide stretch of land in the Pacific 
including Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Cambodia and Indo- 
China was colonised by the Indians and came under the 
sphere of Indian Culture. 

The form of Indian Culture changes again with the 
decay of Buddhism, and the period of Hindu Renaissance 
that followed can be described as the Puranic age of Indian 
Culture. The Gupta period in Indian History which began 
from the 4th century A.C. is justly called the Classical 
Age of India. Buddhism was still alive at that time, but 
the Puranic form of religion was gaining ascendance 
rapidly. Puranic culture is a gorgeous, poetic and 
luxuriant thing. Sanskrit poetry flourished at this time as 
it never flourished before, and there were literary and 
artistic activities of a really high order. The caves of 
Ajanta were dug out and the frescoes painted during the 
time of the Gupta emperors, and those of Ellora were 
carved out two centuries later. Beautiful temples, costly 
images of gods, an elaborate mythology, devotional hymns 
and long pilgrimages were the special features of this 
period. Buddhism was steadily declining and by the end 
of the 7th century A.C. it was a decadent religion in India. 
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At that time it had none of its pristine purity and moral 
grandeur and was allied to lower forms of Tantric practices 
and black art. ~ 

It was during this period of decadent Buddhism that 
there was born of Brahmin parents in Southern India, a 
person named Sankara of whom any country and any 
nation could be proud. He was one of world’s greatest 
philosophers and spiritual leaders, a matchless dialectician 
and a born reformer. After crushing the remnants of 
effete Buddhism he led the movement for revival of Vedic 
culture—not so much the rituals and sacrifices of the Vedic 
age but its sublime philosophy as embodied in the 
Upanishads. He tried to synthesise the different currents 
of thought that were agitating the popular mind at that 
time. He adopted the monastic rules of the Buddhists, 
and though himself a non-dualistic philosopher, did not 
discourage the Puranic form of worship for the common 
man. His establishment of four monasteries at the four 
corners of India testifies to his high practical insight and 
his clear vision of a culturally united India. His numerous 
works would stand for ever as the classics of Hindu 
philosophical and religious literature. After him came 
Ramanuja and other teachers who founded the different 
religious sects that exist in India today. The Puranic age 
can be said to have ended with the 11th century A.C. From 
the 10th century A.C. or even from before that, India was 
rapidly becoming weak and disunited. Mutual jealousies, 
quarrels and treacheries had honeycombed the society. 
The pulse of the nation was throbbing slow and _ inter- 
mittent and at this weak moment the Muslim invasion 
gave a shocking blow to the whole fabric. 

The Pathan and then the Mughal rule in India lasted 
for several centuries till tne British came and conquered 
India. During the Muslim rule, the Indo-Aryan Culture 
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gained very little by way of fresh acquisition. All its 
efforts were directed to self-preservation lest it should be 
swamped away altogether by the foreign culture. Having 
lost political freedom, an attempt on the part of the Hindus 
to assimilate the new culture could only end in the 
extinction of their own. Hence the Hindu mind became 
rigid and exclusive, its elasticity and powers of expansion 
and assimilation ceased altogether ; the caste system became 
hardened and other barriers were devised to protect the 
Hindu religious and social system from foreign ways and 
influence. The results have been unfortunate but in a 
sense they were inevitable. The Muslim rulers indeed 
made India their home, and the fact of Hindus and 
Muslims living side by side for a considerable period of 
time could not but result in a synthetic approach towards 
each others’ thoughts and ways of living. This synthesis was 
noticeable in music and in the styles of architecture ; in the 
field of religion it was noticeable in the lives and teachings 
of a galaxy of saintly persons such as Ramananda, 
Kabir, Dadu, Ravidas, Guru Nanak and many others 
whose religious doctrines overleapt all barriers of caste and 
creed and appealed to Hindus and Muslims alike. 

In this*godly array of saints and mystics, Ramananda’s 
name possibly stands first in order of time. His contri- 
bution to Indian spiritual life was the spirit of synthesis 
observed in his teachings. He accepted the philosophy of 
Yoga and Jnana that was the heritage of the north and 
combined with it the doctrines of devotion and surrender 
that were the special features of the south. He rejected 
everything that was untrue, ephemeral and sectarian. 

Kabir’s is a name adored by Hindus and Muslims 
alike and his Dohas would remain for ever as spiritual 
messages of the highest order expressed in the homely 
language that appeals to all hearts. 

6 
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Ravidas was a cobbler by birth but his religious 
life was as exalted as it was pure. Sena, another disciple 
of Ramananda, was a barber by caste. 

Guru Nanak was the founder of the Sikh religion 
whose adherents number about five millions at the present 
day. Ever since its inception in the middle of the 15th 
century Sikhism and its followers considerably affected 
the life and movements of the people in northern India, 
particularly in the north-western region. 

Our country was also blessed during this period with 
a number of mystics and saints who lived and moved in 
Maharashtra and the southern territories, Ganadeva or 
Ganesgvara, Namdev, Ekanath, Tukaram and Ramdas, the 
spiritual preceptor of Shivaji, are some of these honoured 
names. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, Nabadwip remained 
the cultural centre practically during the whole of this 
period and more than one cultural movement radiated 
from this place. The School of Navya-nyaya, which is 
the pride of Bengal even at the present day, was founded 
by the famous Raghunatha Siromani who brought down 
this torch of dialectic learning from Tirhut where it was 
burning brilliantly so long. Almost a contemporary of 
Raghunatha was Krishnananda Agamavagisa who collected 
and systematised the mystic and occult doctrines of the 
Tantras in his celebrated Tantrasdra. Raghunandana, the 
celebrated exponent of Smriti and rituals, flourished a 
little later and was also a resident of Nabadwip. Last 
though not the least, this period witnessed the advent 
into the world of Shri Chaitanya who led a most powerful 
religious movement in Bengal, Orissa and the Uttar 
Pradesh. Though he preached the doctrines of Vaishnava 
faith similar to those of the other, Vaishnava schools in 
India, yet there was something new and original in 
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them which accounts for the system.of Shri Chaitanya 
being regarded as a separate system altogether. 

At the end of Muslim rule came the British rule 
in India. Everybody knows that the stream of our 
cultural life was at its lowest ebb when the British came 
to this country. It was certainly no part of the plan 
of the British merchants who suddenly found themselves 
borne to power through the welter of conflicting interests, 
to impose their own culture upon this land. Rather 
it was to their interest to keep the Indians ignorant 
and uneducated. Western culture, however, came into 
India in the wake of English education. Bengal took 
to English education earlier than any other province in 
India. In 1817 the Hindu College was established in 
Calcutta as the first seminary of the western education. 
In 1835 Macaulay’s famous Minute on western education 
was written, and the importing of the new ideas from 
the west for a time totally blinded the advocates of 
this new learning, who had neither the inclination nor 
the capacity for a just appraisement of all that was 
distinctive in our ancient culture and spirituality. The 
result was that for a time everything European was 
applauded as the highest virtue in the world and everything 
Indian was contemptuously despised. As regards religion, 
some of the educated Indian youths had no religion at 
all and professed to be rank materialists, while others 
embraced Christianity which was at that time looked 
upon as an integral part of western civilization. Un- 
doubtedly this happened with regard to a small section 
of the population but the condition of the rest, who 
were supposed to be orthodox, was no whit better. 
Very few had access to the sublime truths taught by 
our ancient Rishis and what ruled the country in the 
name of religion was nothing but time-worn usages and 
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surperstitious rites which were blindly adhered to, however 
much they might have been felt at heart to be cruel 
and irrational. It seemed that Hindu culture had reached 
the lowest stage of degradation and was nearing total 
extinction. This, however, was not to be, and a reaction 
set in. There was a wave of self-consciousness amongst 
the people quickened by English education, which 
manifested itself in more than one reform movement. 
The pioneer in the field of reform was Ram Mohan 
Roy of Bengal who really prepared the way for a 
spiritual and cultural renaissance in our country. He 
founded the Brahma Samaj as early as in the year 1830 
on the basis of the monotheism of the Upanishads and 
directed his efforts towards social and religious reform. 
He, however, died soon after and in the hands of his 
successors the doctrines of the Brahma Samaj became 
purely rationalistic with no revelations of our seers to 
rest upon. During the leadership of Keshab Chandra 
Sen, many of the teachings and ideals of Christianity 
found their way into the Brahma Samaj. When Keshab 
Chandra Sen was the leader of the Brahma Samaj 
in Bengal, the Arya Samaj movement was started by 
Swami Dayananda in the west. It was a bold, determined 
and a trenchant movement with an entirely nationalistic 
background. To quote the language of Shri Aurobindo, 
Dayananda seized on the Vedas as India’s rock of ages and 
had the courageous conception to build upon it a whole 
scheme of national regeneration. He brought back the Aryan 
element in our national character. He went into the very 
root of our national culture and catching hold of the most 
vital thing in the past, threw it into the stream of modern 
life as the most powerful means of renovation and new 
creation. The nation got back its dignity and self- 
confidence and there was an awakening of national conscious- 
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ness long before any political agitations began. It should 
be noted however that in spite of its vigour and nation- 
alistic outlook, the Arya Samaj movement was still an one- 
sided movement. The Arya Samaj was a dissenting sect 
which had to create a separate organization of its own 
outside the Hindu fold. It was based exclusively on the 
Vedas and ignored altogether the post-Vedic development 
of Hindu religion and the immense spiritual wealth which 
countless sages and philosophers contributed to build up 
during this long period of time. What was really necessary 
for the people was a spiritual synthesis which would re- 
concile the apparent contradictions of Hindu religion and 
find out its real unity and truth amidst a multiplicity of 
forms. These hankerings and aspirations had their ful- 
filment in Shri Ramakrishna. Realisation was the supreme 
thing according to Ramakrishna, and this was possible in 
all religions; the paths are different but the goal is the 
same. Having himself run through the whole gamut of 
spiritual experiences and reached the oneness of life, Shri 
Ramakrishna produced a magnificent harmony of religions, 
wherein thousand and one notes were mingled in one 
supreme symphony which had an irresistible appeal to 
all persons in all ages. The teachings of the great master 
in regard to toleration, humanity and synthetic spirituality 
were shaped, moulded and given a concrete form by his 
worthy disciple Swami Vivekananda whose thundering 
voice preaching the inherent divinity of man and his 
equal status irrespective of caste, creed or colour, revers 
berated from one end of India to another and even over 
the western hemisphere. 

It is to be noted that it was the cultural and 
spiritual renaissance in India that really led to the 
awakening of our political consciousness. In fact when 
our people began to look back upon the past and 
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appreciate their own greatness that the national con- 
sciousness gradually asserted itself and a longing arose 
to free our country from foreign yoke. Almost all the 
Indian leaders who influenced our thoughts since the 
middle of the last century, have invariably gone back 
to our ancient spiritual lore for inspiration. Dayananda’s. 
mission in life was to lead us back to the Vedas. Lala 
Munshiram in Gurukul and Rabindra Nath Tagore in 
the Visvabharati sought to take us to the erudite and 
peaceful Ashrams of the Rishis. Tilak, Sri Aurobindo. 
and Gandhiji went to the Bhagavad-Gita for the gospel 
of their political activities. Vivekananda drew the minds. 
of the Indians irrespective of caste and creed to the 
eternal verities of Vedanta and the voice of Ramkrishna,. 
the apostle of the age, preached the synthesis of religion 
and culture, the eternal truth of the Vedas. 

Now that the British rule is ended and we are 
masters of our own house, it is our duty and privilege 
to look back at the majestic panorama of cultural 
development in our country, and to study the causes which 
gave it such an enduring vitality, and also the reasons. 
which arrested its growth. We can then determine how 
best we can shape and guide its evolution in Free India. 

There is no question of our going back to the past 
or attempting to mould our lives on the pattern of our 
forefathers. That would be as futile as an attempt to 
push the river Ganga back to the Himalayas. We must 
move with the time and adapt ourselves to the progressive 
needs of the modern world. It was because of our 
adaptability and our powers of assimilating foreign 
influences that our culture attained such unique strength 
and greatness in the past. Our progress ceased when 
owing to historical and political reasons these powers of 
adaptability and elasticity were lost. 
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* The inventions of modern science have annihilated 
all distances of time and space, and we are in close touch 
with all the cultural currents of the world. Let us adopt 
and assimilate whatever is best in them and thereby make 
our own culture strong and vigorous. But on no account 
whatsoever we should lose touch with our old moorings, or 
disown our priceless heritage. The culture that we must 
build up should be a strong and vigorous Indian Culture, 
‘with its fundamental unity amidst numerous diversities. 
It must be in accordance with the spirit and genius of the 
Indian people, and anything which is alien to that spirit 
we must unhesitatingly reject. The continuity of our 
culture may be likened to the flow of our sacred river 
Ganga. It is not the same water that is flowing in the 
river, but the flow remains the same, by reason of the 
identity of the channel. If we stop other streams from 
discharging their waters into the Ganga, lest her water be 


polluted, it would lead to stagnation and silting up of the 
river. Let her receive as much supply as she can from 
other sources, provided she can take the water in her own 
channel and make it a part of her own self; but she should 
on no account lose her individuality and her own 
distinctiveness. * 





*From a lecture delivered before the Constitution Club, New Delhi. 
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RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY, 
THE FIRST MODERN MAW IN ASIA 


By 


Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. 


Ram Mounan Roy, the seer and harbinger of the India of 
today, stands in world history as the first modern man in 
Asia. His own career of transition constituted the stepping- 
stone over which modern Asia moved onwards from 
medieval inertia to enlightened modernity. His place in 
history is thus unforgettable. He was the human link 


between the unfading past and the dawning future, between 
vested conservatism and radical reform, between super- 
stitious isolationism and progressive synthesis, in short, 
between reaction and progress. 

Destined to play the role of the herald of a mighty 
transformation, he himself lived a life of transition and. 
struggle. He was born in 1774 of an old-fashioned and 
well-to-do Brahman family at Radhanagar in Bengal. 
That he refused to choose a career of indolent ease was. 
due entirely to his innate love of independence and daring, 
of which he gave ample evidence in his early years. When 
he was barely fifteen years old, he made his debut as a 
rebel against the social and religious orthodoxy of his day. 
In 1790 he wrote a Bengali pamphlet wherein he denounced 
idolatry which, he asserted, was not recognised in the 
ancient Vedas. Young Ram Mohan had to pay dearly 
for his precocious bluster. He was banished from his home 
and his father. But ostracism could hardly damp the 
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RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 


ardour of a revolutionary, and it was during the years 
of exile that he travelled far and wide, even to trans- 
Himalayan lands out of India. Wherever he went, she 
drank deep at the fount of learning. 

As a little boy, he had already learnt Arabic and 
Persian which formed part and parcel of liberal education 
in contemporary Bengal. He now mastered Sanskrit, 
and then. gradually picked up a knowledge of foreign 
languages like Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French and English. 
An amazing scholarship of this kind, and that for an 
Indian of those days was unprecedented. Formed under 
such diverse cultural influences, his receptive mind 
naturally developed the modern spirit of criticism and 
inquiry, and it is no wonder that he could make himself 
the leader of the cultural rebirth of modern India. 
Having read at first hand the scriptural texts of all the 
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chief religions of the world, he was the first modern 
student of comparative religion. That is why his univer- 
salism was more than a scholastic pose, for it was with 
him an article of faith born out of study and deep 
deliberation. His subsequent movement of cultural revolt 
was thus inspired and guided by a rationality of outlook 
which he had richly imbibed from a wonderfully diversified 
education. 

In 1805 Ram Mohan Roy accepted one of the 
lesser posts under the East India Company’s government 
in Bengal. It is to be remembered that at first he had 
cherished an intense dislike of European rule in India, 
but he later changed his mind in the hope that a 
foreign yoke would perhaps accelerate the advancement 
of his country and the amelioration of his fellow people. 
An erudite thinker like him, however, could not long 
vegetate in the Company’s service, even though he had 
earned the good opinion of his employers by his efficiency, 
diligence and great proficiency in revenue accounts and 
land surveying. As the passion of his life was the 
betterment of the country, he soon tired of the drab 
and dreary routine of a revenue office. In 1814 he 
retired from service and finally settled in Calcutta to 
devote himself entirely to the service of his people. 

His public interests were varied, and in all his 
activities he was actuated by a deep love of his motherland 
and an intense sympathy for the ignorant and the sub- 
merged. At a time when an armed rebellion was out 
of the question, he patiently created a public opinion 
and thereby encouraged political consciousness among his 
countrymen. He took recourse to all peaceful means 
whereby the public morale could be raised. One of 
the foremost orientalists of the age, he felt that the 
ancient, classical type of education was bound to keep 
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the country in medieval darkness and that if India was 
to progress, her people must receive a modern liberal 
education embracing all branches of Western learning. 
He therefore started a campaign against the Govern- 
ment’s ill-advised patronage of an exaggerated kind of 
oriental learning and vigorously pressed the claims of 
modern science. In collaboration with some enlightened 
Europeans at Calcutta, he promoted the cause of 
Western education and helped in the foundation of the 
Hindu College which was the best modern institution 
of its type in those days. His advocacy of Western 
education bore fruit and it was through English language 
and literature that India could assimilate the liberal 
political thought of the west. 

If his work in the sphere of education was of a 
momentous nature, his fight for the freedom of the Press 
was no less vital. He himself founded and edited a 
Bengali journal, the Samvada Kaumudi which was among 
the earliest Indian-edited newspapers. It was hardly 
surprising that with the influx of European ideas of 
thought, the public Press came to be used as a great 
instrument of Indian renaissance. His contribution to 
the growth of the Press in India is of the utmost 
interest. Though his agitation against the Government’s 
stringent Press regulations of 1823 produced no immediate 
results, his famous memorial to the Supreme Court 
dilating on the benefits of a Free Press, served to focus 
the general discontent over the Government’s reactionary 
Press policy and paved the way for the final emancipa- 
tion of the Press in 1835, two years after Ram Mohan 
Roy’s death. 

Ram Mohan Roy’s fearless onslaught on the ancient 
Hindu rite of “Sati” or widow-burning puts him in the 
front rank of the world’s humanitarian reformers. It is to 
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his eternal glory that he carried on a ceaseless propaganda 
against this inhuman custom in the Press and on the 
platform. For a time his life was in danger, because of 
the violent opposition of the conservative sections to his 
enlightened views. But he was undaunted to the last 
and finally crushed the moral power of his hostile critics 
by proving that the evil practice was nowhere sanctioned 
in the Vedas. It was his consistent support which enabled 
the then Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, to ban 
widow-burning by law in 1829. It was his supreme achieve- 
ment that Ram Mohan Roy could get the cruel rite 
interdicted by legislation. When the orthodox party 
appealed against the prohibitory law to the Privy Council 
in England on the ground of its being a violation of 
ancient usage, it was again Ram Mohan Roy, the intrepid 
champion of social reform, who put up a counter-petition 
to the British Parliament on behalf of his progressive 
friends and co-workers. It must have been a great solace 
to him that the Privy Council eventually rejected the 
appeal in his own presence. 

In the cause of political and administrative reform 
too, Ram Mohan Roy spared no pains to advocate the 
rights of his fellow countrymen. While he was in England 
from 1831 to 1833 on a special mission to plead the cause 
of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, he agitated for a reform 
of the administrative system of British India. He was 
in fact the first Indian to be consulted on Indian affairs 
by the British Parliament. While giving his expert 
evidence before a select committee of the House of 
Commons on public questions, he suggested reforms in 
all branches of the Indian administration. In England 
Ram Mohan Roy saw the working of the Parliament at 
close quarters and became a warm advocate of parliament- 
ary democracy. After the passing of the great Reform 
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* Bill in 1832, he declared that he would have renounced 
his connection with England, if the Reform Bill had been 
defeated ! 

It is clear from his writings that his conception of 
constitutional law was entirely modern and there is no 
doubt that his political ideas were in a great measure 
influenced by European philosophers and jurists like 
Bacon, Hume, Montesquieu, Blackstone and Bentham. 
But the originality of his thought is evinced by his 
advocacy of peaceful settlement of international differences 
through the mediation of a congress composed of an equal 
number of members from the Parliaments of the countries 
concerned. This idea which he outlined in his memorable 
letter to the French Foreign Minister was, in a way, a 
brilliant anticipation by about a century of the League of 
Nations and the UNO. That an Indian of those days could 
visualise a collective agency for world peace, speaks volumes 
about his political genius and far-sighted statesmanship. 

Multifarious though his interests were, Ram Mohan 
Roy was before everything a religious reformer and seeker 
after the truth. Having gone to the sacred literature of 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity in the original, he at 
once comprehended the uhiversal prevalence of the mono- 
theistic principle. This led him to initiate a new era in 
the religious history of India by creating, housing and 
endowing the first Theistic Church at Calcutta. Being an 
earnest student of religion, he was friendly to all religions. 
His catholicity was unique for that age of orthodoxy. He 
was deeply stirred by the monotheism of Islam, as by the 
moral and ethical principles of Christianity. That is 
why Muslims regarded him as a Muslim, Christians as a 
Christian, Unitarians as a Unitarian and Hindus as a 
Vedantist. In fact, he was none of these in a conventional 
sense, for in his heart of hearts he believed in the 
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fundamental truth and unity of all religions. He would 
allow no form of worship to be deprecated or reviled, 
and, in his own Samaj, worship was so conducted as to 
strengthen the bonds of union between men of all faiths, 
persuasions and creeds. 

Though his mind was receptive to the truth of all 
religions, it was the ancient Indian Upanishads whence he 
derived his prime inspiration as a theist reformer in 
Hinduism. His Brahma Sabha, founded in 1828, was the 
culmination of his earlier Atmiya Sabha of 1814. But it 
was not his object to propagate the Brahma Samaj faith as a 
New Dispensation. In the Trust Deed drawn up for his 
Samaj in 1830, he makes it clear that he aspired only to 
establish a strict monolatrous worship of the Supreme Being, 
a worship of the heart and not of the hand, a sacrifice of 
self and not of the possessions of the Self. In this form 
of theism which was inspired by the Upanishads, he sought 
the basic principle which might reconcile the diverse faiths 
of the world. He was thus not a prophet but a reformer 
who strove to preserve all that was true and pure and 
remove all that was false and superstitious. His ideas 
were warmly welcomed by Unitarian and Theistic circles. 
in the West, and it is worthy of note that his theistic 
ideology exercised not an inconsiderable influence on the 
contemporary Unitarian movement both in England and 
America. That an Indian could influence a modern 
religious reform movement in Christianity shows how his. 
personality transcended the barriers of race, creed and 
geography. 

No account of Ram Mohan Roy’s place in history can 
be complete without taking into account his illustrious. 
contribution to literature and learning. One of the greatest 
savants of his time, he was a prolific writer in several 
languages. His scholarly works in Sanskrit, Bengali, 
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Persian or English confirmed his high reputation as a great 
linguist, no less than as a master of style. He gave a new 
turn to literature in his mother tongue, Bengali, and is justly 
known as one of the creators of modern Bengali prose. 

He spent the last three years of his life in England as 
ambassador of the Mughal Emperor who honoured him 
with the title of Raja. Even though his mission proved 
fruitless, these three years marked the climax of his career 
of service in the cause of his country. He was the first 
modern Hindu of an orthodox Brahman family to have 
undertaken foreign travel in defiance of the age-old taboo 
attaching to sea-voyage. He came to England as the living 
symbol of a renascent India and as the interpreter of 
India’s cultural heritage to the West. His speeches and 
writings made people in England conscious of the subli- 
mity and importance of Indian thought as they had never 
been before. Whether it was in the royal court or in Parlia- 
ment, in high society or in academic gathering, in Anglican 
service or in Nonconformist meeting, before comnfon 
people or poor factory workers, Ram Mohan Roy created 
a deep impression all round and. was universally honoured 
by all who chanced to meet him. England, in short, hailed 
in his person the finest exemplification of the commingling 
of the cultures of the East and West. 

Before his life mission had reached its fulfilment and 
before he could return to his own native land, he unfor- 
tunately breathed his last at Bristol on September 27, 1833. 
He had lived a life consecrated to the uplift of humanity 
and in his untimely death New India lost its first tribune. 
But his life-long labours to promote the glory of the 
Godhead and the welfare of man will ever remain an 
immortal chapter in the annals of the modern world. 
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THE PHILIPPINES : A CRITICAL SURVEY 
By : 


Dr. CHartes O. Houston Jr. i 


Tue Philippines lie, like a great “S”, off the eastern 
shores of Asia, a part of the great South-East Asian culture 
world. As far as our present knowledge is concerned, 
the Philippines were only spasmodically associated histori- 
cally with this great Malaysian world in the past. However, 
sufficient contacts were established in certain periods, 
notably during the Madjapahit and Sri-Vijayan empires, 
to create a culture whose roots extend back into early 
Indian history and which was strong enough to maintain 
itself in the Philippines with few basic changes until the 
present. The country acted as a receiver and transmitter 
of its Indian heritage, as it had done earlier during one 
of the great waves of migration that swept the peoples. 
of Asia throughout the Eastern World, into the Pacific 
and on to the American continents. Remnants of this 
earlier culture are still present in the Philippines and 


are at present being modified by the action of the later 


Hinduized Malayan culture, the Spanish encomienda system 
and the American culture wave. The last has swept over 
the peoples in the Philippines like a gigantic spray of 
varnish adhering the least where the oil of the past still 
clings. 

The contribution of Spain has generally been noted 
as consisting in the introduction of the Christian religion 
and the colonial system which reached its lowest level 
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in Central and South America. As to the first, modern 
scholars must still decide whether the introduction of 
Christianity ever became more than just that. Has it 
really altered the “world view’ of the Filipino? Has 
it really changed significantly the folk-culture of the past ? 
It has been the custom of Spanish apologists and Filipino 
antiquarians to assume that this introduction has had a 
lasting, deeply-ingrained effect upon the life of the people. 
There is no question but what it has profoundly altered 
many aspects of indigenous culture, particularly with regard 
to sexual “morality” and the position of women. The 
“code of chivalry” brought by the Spanish has produced 
serious aberrations in the relations between the sexes, 
responsible for the duplication in the Philippines of much 
of the social and psychological instability characteristic 
of post-Renaissance Western culture. Few concrete facts, 
however, have been presented to maintain successfully 
this assumption whose strength lies in a _ sentimental 
nationalism which has attempted to portray the Philippines 
as the “only Christian nation in the Orient’—a popular 
catchword with no more meaning than such slogans ever 
possess. This has found expression in the publication 
of textbooks on “history for Catholic schools” which very 
fact is expressive of the nature of the “historical” thinking 
in the Philippines. In reality, there is practically no 
“historical” thinking among the majority of peoples in 
the Philippines, the only exceptions being found in the 
so-called non-Christians, and even there it is weak and 
becoming weaker with the impact on their societies by 
“modern” forces. 

The people, generally speaking, have little sense of 
time-space relationships and live in the present to a greater 
degree than is the case in Asia Major. Superficially this 
statement will appear as a “‘value judgment” but is certainly 
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borne out by experience in the educational system of 
the nation. There is, at present, as an adjunct of the 
“new nationalism’, a harkening back to the “good old days” 


’ when all Filipinos were hard-working, honest and possessors 


of all the virtues the present generation is said to lack. 
This has received official recognition in the instructions 
given to would-be writers of Philippine history for the 
public schools, in which the injunction is given to present 
all the characteristics of the Filipinos which are, because 
of the absence of sources, impossible to ascertain with 
any correctness. Most histories of the Philippines begin 
with the pre-Spanish history in great detail, the information 
for which is derived from secondary sources written in 
the main by padres whose training was in dogma and 
ritual. The majority of primary sources on the early 
Filipinos were all destroyed by missionaries—Catholic and 
Protestant—and others still remain untranslated from the 
Chinese and Arabic. Several years ago, a text written 
by one of the most informed scholars in the Philippines 
contained a brief reference to this destruction of the old 
bamboo and bark writings, which resulted in the banning 
of the text from schools until this offending passage was 
removed. What is actually available is highly fragmentary 
in nature and conclusions derived therefrom are subjective 
in the extreme. A few exceptions may be found in the 
early volumes of Blair and Robertson (The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1898, 55 vols., 1903-1907) which, however, 
are too scanty for constructing a detailed history of 
pre-Spanish times. 

The history of the Philippines began with the coming 
of the first humans but who they were, from whence they 
came and at what time, are matters for conjecture only. 
We know that a large population inhabited the Philippines 
during Neolithic and Iron Age times, these terms having 
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specific meanings for the Philippines, not related to those 
periods in Europe and the Middle East. A great over- 
lapping of pre-historic periods in the Philippines makes 
it difficult to do more than conjecture a datum-level for 
them. The province of Batangas was heavily populated 
for long periods during the late Neolithic and Iron Ages, 
as was the area around the present locality of Novaliches. 
This was discovered by H. Otley. Beyer who has gathered 
together some half million artifacts from these localities, 
the majority of which remain unclassified. Professor Beyer 
has estimated that the population of Batangas during 
those periods was at the same level sustained by the 
province today. Other, perhaps earlier perhaps later, 
peoples, members of the jar-burial culture of East Asia, 
have left their mark upon numerous widely-scattered 
areas from Luzon to Mindanao. 

The population consists of Negritos, whose date of 
arrival will perhaps for ever remain a mystery, the Malayans 
(divided by Professor Beyer into Proto-Malayan and 
Malayan), the Indonesians (divided into “A” and “B” 
' types), some Tibeto-Burmese stocks, possibly some Sinitic 
and unspecialized “Mongoloid” types, and some probable 
Iranian and Veddoid types, still unclassified and largely 
undescribed. The modern population contains also a 
wide mixture of Papuan, Austronesian, Melanesian, Poly- 
nesian and Caucasian peoples in a bewildering array of 
languages (or dialects) and communities. 

Upon all these peoples, their customs, traditions, 
beliefs, modes of action, social structure, was imposed 
first a medieval Spanish system which was largely concerned 
with the economy of the Islands and the conversion of 
the people to the Christianity of Spain, and secondly, 
the increasingly complex system of the United States. 
For most of the Spanish period, the Philippines were 
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administered from New Spain, the authorities of which 
gradually imposed restrictions upon what could be 
produced and sold abroad, bringing about the first of 
many attempts at circumvention of governmental plans, 
programs and edicts. Later, the Islands were administered 
from Spain directly and in the latter part of the Spanish 
period attempts were made to derive some profit from 
this far-away possession. Whether or not the encomienda 
system would have benefited the people, which was not 
considered in erecting or administering the system, it left 
scars in the economy and the psyche of the people which 
have never disappeared. Today, the cacique is still as 
much a part of the Philippine scene as in days of yore. 

It is amazing that the United States accomplished 
as much as it did. But the leaders were men of vigor 
and determination, if they were weak in knowledge and 
understanding, and they were aided by the desire of 
the Filipinos to achieve an independent status and an 
international position. That is to say, they were aided 
by politicos who desired these things. Whatever the 
ordinary Filipino believed is impossible now to determine 
but certainly it is true that they engaged in the Revolution 
primarily because of their hatred for the friars and 
Spain. Unpublished documents clearly indicate what the 
leaders of the Revolution were seeking while the works 
of Rizal present a picture quite different from what is 
alleged by the nationalists of today. 

An early observer stated: “No serious attempt 
had ever been made, at least none at all commensurate 
with the vastness of the interests at stake, to lay down 
those principles which should control in future relations 
between powerful Western nations and the primitive 
savagery or partially-civilized inhabitants of the tropical 
regions. Constructive statesmanship was needed” (Homer 
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C. Stuntz, The Philippines and the Far East, 1904, p. 156). 
‘The United States came to the Philippines as a result of the 
operation of forces dominant in the nations of the world 
at the end of the nineteenth century, with practically 
no ideas how such a dependency should be governed 
but determined to proceed as an experiment in applied 
politics. With a mixture of altruism, self-seeking com- 
mercial interests and Congressional bungling, it began 
its task. President McKinley's desire to “uplift” and 
“Christianize” the Filipinos found its expression in the 
formation of the First Philippine Commission which 
arrived in Manila on March 4, 1899. It issued a 
proclamation of friendship to the people and upon the 
conclusion of its survey recommended to the President 
that a territorial form of government be organized with 
an elected lower chamber and an upper house partly 
elected and partly appointed. It also reported that in 
the view of the Commission the people were as yet 
unprepared for independence. In December 1899, President 
McKinley stated that the United States would not await 
the end of the strife then existing but would continue 
in its task of opening schools and churches, fostering 
industry, trade and commerce and “in every way in 
our power to make these people whom Providence has 
brought within our jurisdiction feel that it is their liberty 
and not our power, their welfare and not our gain, 
we are seeking to enhance.” “Our flag”, he said, “has 
never waved over any community but in blessing.” It 
has been the fashion in following years for many writers 
to deride the views held in the early years of the century 
by the President and those associated with him in this 
new task in American history. These writers have been 
unwilling, apparently, to credit the individuals of that 
day with sincerity and good-will. President McKinley’s 
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appreciation of the workings of Providence was real and 
sincere, as it was for many individuals of that period. 
The scepticism of our day had not yet touched the 
simple faith of our fathers, and latter-day writers have 
erred in reviewing the ideals of sincere men by the 
standards of another generation. 

The Philippine Bill of 1902, sponsored by Congressman 
H. A. Cooper, provided for the government until 1916. 
For the day, it was a good bill and the administration 
worked under it successfully and established in the 
Philippines for the first time a government of law. It was. 
a government of personalities as well as a personal 
government but it was primarily a government of law and 
worked well. Certainly the American spirit has seldom 
been better expressed than in the administration of the 
first fourteen years of the American period. 

The Jones Law of 1916 granted self-governing powers 
to the Filipinos and it was at that time that the serpent 
entered the new Eden. From 1916 until the formation 
of the Commonwealth in 1934, American-Philippine rela- 
tions entered upon a new phase, and one that was disturbed 
frequently by an increasing variance in opinion as to the 
optimum methods of attaining the commonly-held objec- 
tives. This was heightened by the controversy centered 
around the person of Governor-General Leonard Wood, 
one of the ablest of American administrators and certainly 
one of the most misunderstood. The student is left with 
the impression, after studying the events of that unhappy 
day, that this misuhderstanding was deliberately fostered 
by certain individuals as a means of securing more firmly 
the reins of control at certain levels of determination of 
policy. One of the results of this controversy would 
become important in later Philippine history associated 
with the personality of Jose P. Laurel. (To be continued) 









INDIA’S SPRING FESTIVAL 
By 







Pror. NrirMAL Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 





‘Tue Spring. festival, one of the chief festivals of India, 
is differently observed in different parts of the country. ‘aa 
In Bengal, on the fourteenth lunar day of the bright half i 
of the month of Phalguna (mid-February to mid-March), a 
a human effigy made of straw and bamboo is erected near 
a temple of the god Krishna, or in the courtyard of a 
house. A small model of a hut is also erected at the foot 
of the effigy. In the evening a Brahman priest performs i 
a Vedic fire-sacrifice (homa) in the courtyard or temple 
and afterwards carries the image of Krishna to the place 
‘where the effigy stands. The image is placed within the 
hut at the foot of the effigy and the Brahman worships 
and offers food to the deity. Then he fetches some fire 
from the homa and sets fire to the effigy. While the effigy 
is burning, the image is carried in procession seven times 
round the bonfire. Early next morning, the image of 
Krishna is placed upon a swing in the shrine and the 
Brahman swings it ceremonially for a number of times. 
The people who are present sprinkle coloured powder on 
the image during the ceremony, which is then picked up 
from the ground by the priest and applied to the foreheads 
of those present. The whole of the next day is spent in 
festivity, the chief sport being sprinkling coloured powder 
and syringing coloured water on one another. Those 
‘with whom a person stands on a chaffing relationship, 
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such as an elder brother’s wife or one’s wife's younger 
sister, are particularly chosen for playing Holi, as this sport 
is called. In some places in West Bengal obscene songs. 
are sung during the holl. 

The act of swinging the image of Krishna is performed 
with great ceremony sometime during the day, the rites. 
being almost the same as on the previous day. In certain 
villages, e.g. in Majilpur in the district of 24 Parganas. 
(West Bengal), the image is carried in procession through 
the streets before being committed to the swing. A similar 
procession is also current in East Bengal. 

In the northern districts of West Bengal, such as. 
Murshidabad, and also in northern Bengal proper, e.g. in 
the district of Rangpur, there is another element connected 
with the holt. It is also current in East Bengal where the 
celebration takes place in the following manner. About 
three or four days after the swing festival of Krishna, a man 
is crowned the King of. foli in a comic fashion amidst 
much jocularity and he goes riding in state on a donkey 
through the whole village. Sometimes he collects a ‘tax’ 
from the shopkeepers, the money being spent in feasting. 
During the procession, the retainers of the king sprinkle 
mud or muddy water on the passersby. 

In Orissa, the festival is celebrated in nearly the same 


way as in Bengal but there are some important points of 


difference, e.g. the human effigy is replaced by a live sheep 
which is consumed in the flames. In certain places, the 
custom is not so cruel and the sheep escapes after being 
lightly touched by the flames. In other places, again, an 
effigy is put in its place. The burning of a sheep's effigy 
is also found in East Bengal. 

The rite of swinging the image of Krishna is also 
observed in Orissa but the first swinging in the early 
morning is not performed there. Moreover, the images. 
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are carried in a great procession, in the town of Puri at 
least, for a number of successive evenings prior to the 
swing festival. The procession is also held in other parts 
of Orissa. The ride of the King of holi is not observed 
in Orissa. 

In Bihar, the chief celebration centres round the 
bonfire which is lit on the fifteenth day of the bright half 
of the month. A great deal of sexual license is permitted 
during the foli, an element which is present in an 
attenuated form in Bengal. There is also found in Bihar 
the practice of throwing ears of wheat, green gram plants, 
and certain cooked food into the fire. A part of this 
is taken out and eaten as consecrated food. In Gujerat, 
coconuts are put in the flames ; when taken out, the pulp 
is distributed as dedicated food. The swing festival of 
Krishna is not celebrated in Bihar but in the U. P., images 
of Rama and Sita are occasionally swung in ceremony. 
The ride of the. King of holt is only present in the 
district of Hazaribagh. The holi is celebrated in nearly 
the same way over the whole of the country covered by 
the U. P., the Punjab, Rajputana, and the Bombay States. 
The inhabitants of Gujerat perform the foli with a human 
effigy carried in a mock funeral procession. The effigy 
is supposed to represent Prahlada’s aunt, Holaka who 
went into the fire and was burnt with him, and with this 
they also burn a phallic symbol. It is reported that the 
swing festival of Krishna was formerly held there but has 
now fallen out of vogue. The donkey ride of the King of 
holt also occurs there. This observance extends from 
Gujerat to Madhya Bharat and the western part of Madhya 
Pradesh. In the State of Madras, the Spring festival has a 
rather restricted distribution. The holi (known here as 
kamadahanam, kamapandigai, etc.) is observed in the Tamil 
country but not in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, and 
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is regarded as symbolic of the burning of the god of love, 
Kama, by Siva. It is celebrated in the district of Ganjam, 
now a part of Orissa. In Andhra, it is not celebrated 
in the districts of Kistna, Godavari and Guntur, but 
is observed by a single caste, the Banoili, in the district 
of Vizagapatam. In the Tamil country, the swing festival 
of Krishna is not celebrated at the same time as holi, 
but takes place a month later. The ride of the King of 
holt is apparently absent throughout this area. 

From a comparison of the celebration in different 
parts of India, it is found that the Spring festival as found 
in Bengal reduces itself to three groups of rites which 
have different zones of distribution in India. The bonfire 
ceremony which is identical with the foli, is present all 
over India whereas the swing festival of Krishna has a 
more localized distribution, being present in the eastern 
part of India, some parts of the U.P. and the Tamil 
country. The ride of the King of holi is similarly confined 
to a narrow strip extending over Gujerat, M.B. and the 
M.P., and far away east in Hazaribagh and a few districts 
in northern and eastern Bengal. The Spring festival can 
therefore be considered as a composite formation, consisting 
of three parts, whose zones of distribution overlap in 
Bengal, while in the U.P. and Madras only two of them 
meet, and in the rest (Bihar, Rajputana, the Punjab, 
and Bombay) only one is present. The question as to 
which of these three groups is. comparatively older can 
be settled in two different ways: either from direct 
references to them found in historical records, or from 
the indirect evidence afforded by their distribution and 
the amount of their differentiation. 

The earliest reference to the oli in Sanskrit literature 
occurs in the Sabarabhashya on Jaimini’s Mimamsa-Sitra, 
which is a work of uncertain date but was possibly 
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composed about the middle of the fourth century A.D. The 
next important reference occurs in Alberuni’s India (c. 1000 
A.D.), in which the holi is said to be observed in the month 
of Phalguna, while the swing festival of Krishna was held in 
Chaitra (mid-March to mid-April)—a fact which inci- 
dentally confirms their originally separate character. It is 
a significant fact that the Bhagavata-Purana which was 
possibly composed after the eighth century A.D., does 
not contain any reference to the swing festival associated 
with the foli, although it is mainly concerned with the 
story of the god Krishna, the inference being that the 
festival as now found had not come into existence at the 
time or in the area of its composition. The ride of 
the King of holi which has been recognized as the third 
constituent of the Spring festival, has not been discovered 
in any Sanskrit work examined so far but it finds an 
important place in the accounts of travellers who visited 
India from time to time. Thus Roussellet reports it from 
Central India (now Madhya Bharat), while the translator 
of the Seir Mutaksharin, who lived about the end of the 
eighteenth century, gives a description of the ceremony 
as he saw it in his time. The datable references to 
the different components of the Spring festival are thus 
very meagre and unsuited for any chronological determina- 
tion. We shail therefore have to depend upon other 
evidence for their relative age. 

All over India, a large number of minor elements 
of strictly local distribution have been added to the three 
festivals from time to time and the amount of this accretion 
may serve as a rough guide to their antiquity. In 
Rajputana, mimic tournaments are held during the holi, 
in which horsemen pelt each other with pellets filled with 
’ coloured powder. A special dance is held in the Konkan, 
and the men and women utter a peculiar sound by 
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striking the mouth with the back of the hand, this being 
known as bombne. In” Saharanpur in the U.P., a contest 
in composing poems takes place between the local poets. 
In the Punjab, wrestling tournaments are held in some 
places, while in others, women paint the sign of the 
swastika on the doors of houses to mark the occasion of 
the holt. In Gujerat, spinsters make an image of Gauri 
with the ashes of the bonfire and worship it, while in Orissa, 
married women sweep away the ashes on the following day 
and mark the spot with various drawings with an emul- 
sion of powdered sun-dried rice and water. In the district 
of Patna in Bihar, boys throw lighted torches across the 
boundaries of their own village, this being considered 
lucky for their own village and unlucky for the neigh- 
bouring villages. Thus the secondary elements which 
have gathered round the holi are numerous and of a widely 
varying character.. Such a development can take place 
only when a festival has been observed through a consi- 
derable length of time and in widely separated places 
which have fallen out of touch with one another. 

It is however, difficult to estimate the amount of 
secondary elaboration in the swing festival of Krishna on 
account of the paucity of data. But it seems that, unlike 
the holi, the accretion round the swing festival has been 
so small as to have escaped the notice of most observers. 
Primary differentiation has, however, progressed further 
in the case of the holt than in that of the swing festival, 
proving the former to be comparatively older. Thus, in 
Bengal and Orissa, the holi differs in many important 
respects, ¢.g. there is only a bonfire in some parts of Bengal 
and in others a human or a sheep's effigy is put into the 
flames. On the other hand in Orissa, a sheep or its effigy 
is burnt in the holt. In the swing festivals of these two 
States, the difference is never so great as this. The rites are 
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essentially identical, the chief point of difference lying in the 
absence of the preliminary swinging in Orissa. Another 
point of difference occurs in the shape of the platform on 
which the swing is set up. In Orissa, it is a simple platform 
of moderate height, while in East Bengal, it consists of 
three cubical platforms placed one above another, the 
one at the top being the smallest. These variations are not 
of fundamental importance and are therefore of lesser 
significance than the great difference which lies in the 
holis of Bengal and Orissa. It can be inferred from this 
that the oli has been celebrated for a longer time than 
the swing festival of Krishna to allow the development of 
the observed amount of primary and secondary differen- 
tiation. 

The ride of the King of holt has no specific elements 
of inter-State distribution. Its observance is chiefly left 
to local taste. But the limited area over which it is 
found, seems to indicate that it is an introduction which 
is more recent than the swing festival and considerably 
_ more so than the foli. It has been seen that in Bengal the 
holi festival consists of the following elements: (i) the 
performance of a Vedic fire-sacrifice by a Brahman ; 
(i) the worship of Krishna in connection with the bonfire ; 
(iii) burning a human or animal effigy in the bonfire ; 
and (iv) sexual licence in an attenuated form. Among 
these, the third element seems to be the survival of an 
ancient custom of human sacrifice, on account of the 
curious fact that the bonfire is considered all over 
India as the representation of the burning of some being 
of human form. Thus, although no effigy is burnt in 
Bihar, U.P., M.P., Rajputana, the Punjab and the Bombay 
State, it is regarded as the commemoration of the defeat 
of a certain demon at the hands of Krishna or the burning 
of Kama, the god of love, by the wrath of Siva. In Jaipur, 
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the central pole of the bonfire is believed to represent 
Prahlada, while the rest of the combustibles represent his 
aunt, the demoness Holi. In Mathura, a man is compelled 
to jump through the flames, a practice which may be 
considered as a substitute for an actual human sacrifice 
by burning. In Gorakhpur, a monkey is killed and 
impaled on the village boundary on the occasion, which 
is probably another form of substitution. Another custom 
of doubtful significance is that of besmearing the body 
with a paste of flowers and perfumes and consigning the 
scrapings of the body to the fire, in addition to which 
is thrown a piece of thread which is the exact height of 
the man in length. This curious practice is found in some 
parts of the U. P. 

Besides the four elements of the foli noted above, 
there is current in Midnapore in Bengal, a belief to the 
effect that as the burning pile of the bonfire tumbles down 
on one side, it indicates the direction in which crops will 
grow most plentifully in the coming season. The same 
belief is also present in a slightly modified form in Puri 
in Orissa, where the blowing flames represent the same 
thing.. The association of the holt with agriculture is 
even more patent in the district of Ganjam, where the 
ashes from the bonfire are supposed to have the power 
of rendering the fields doubly fertile. The Chamars of 
the U.P. preserve some charred wood in their granaries, 
possibly with the hope that it would keep the granary 
full of corn. Magical potency is ascribed to the ashes in a 
different way in the districts of Rajshahi, Mymensing and 
Barisal in East Bengal, where illiterate peasants believe that 
they will thus preserve the house from fire and white ants. 
In Bombay, the ashes are mixed with the corn stored in 
a granary or in earthen jars so that insects and worms may 
not spoil it. The inhabitants of Kumaun in the Himalayas 
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believe that the ashes are a good medicine for itches. In 
Hazaribagh in Bihar, there is a superstition that a charred 
piece of wood thrown over a tree would make it yield 
more fruit than usual. 

Among some of the non-Hindu tribes of eastern 
India, there is an agricultural ceremony which resembles 
the holt in some important respects. Besides the connection 
with agriculture, other points of similarity are (i) signs 
of having been connected with a human sacrifice, (ii) the 
burning of a sheep with the entrails, (iz) the sacredness 
of the ashes and their potency in improving the crops, 
and (iv) drunkenness and debauchery. The similarity 
is so marked that a common origin may be easily claimed 
for the two, for both of these groups are principally 
agricultural. We may therefore infer that the holt is only 
a pale copy of a certain sacrificial ceremony which is 
now best represented by the wild agricultural tribes 
inhabiting the eastern end of India. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the holi has been spoken of 
in ancient Sanskrit literature as an eastern custom. 

The holt festival later on picked up a number of 
elements from another festival called the Vasanta or 
Suvasantaka. Vatsyayana who flourished in the middle 
of the third century A.D., frequently refers to the festival 
of Suvasantaka. In a drama called Ratnavali, composed 
about the middle of the seventh century A.D., there is 
an elaborate description of this festival. It tells how men 
and women dressed in their best clothes, sallied forth into 
the streets to sprinkle coloured powder and water on one 
another and how the roads became muddy with the water 
thrown. In the Malatimadhava, another drama composed 
in Berar about the eighth century A.D., we read of a 
great concourse of people during this festival, evidently a 
very popular one in the eleventh and even as late as the 
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seventeenth century. Alberuni says that women used to 
put on their ornaments and demand presents from their 
husbands on that occasion. Raghunandana who flourished 


in Bengal in the sixteenth century, thus describes the 


rite of worshipping Madana, the god of love, during 
the Vasanta festival—‘The images of Madana and Rati 
(his wife) should be adorned with asoka flowers and the 
festival] should be celebrated with vocal and instrumental 
music and with obscene speech.’ The worship of Madana 
has now completely fallen into desuetude and the festivities. 
in connection with his worship described in the Ratnavali, 
are now found with the oli instead. It is probable that 
the presence of sexual licence with each of these two, 
facilitated the transference of the popular festivities from 
the worship of Madana to the holi festival. 

The earliest known reference to a swing festival in 
India occurs in the Ramgarh Cave Inscription which dates. 
from the third century B.C. It tells us about a festival 
held on the vernal full moon, when people adorned them- 
selves with jasmine blossoms. It does not say if an image 
was placed on the swing ; apparently the people themselves 
used to swing. ~“In Siam, there is a swing festival which was 
introduced from India but its Indian counterpart has been 
lost. The celebration is of very limited distribution, being 
performed only by the Brahman colonists in the city of 
Bangkok. Nobles of the royal family also play an 
important part in its celebration. Four men dressed as 
Nagas or inhabitants of the nether world, mount a 
swing and go through a number of interesting rites. The 
celebration takes place in winter but the old religious 
books of Siam describe it as a Spring festival. It is 
moreover, connected in the legends with a ceremony 
which may be considered as identical with the Vasanta 
festival of ancient India. There is no doubt that this 
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Siamese swing festival is of Indian origin. Although the 
Indian counterpart cannot now be identified with certainty, 
it is possible that the swing festival of the Ramgarh 
Inscription may have had some connection with it ; it is 
also possible that the swing festival of Krishna is a 
modification of this ancient ceremony. Be that as it 
may, if we hold that the Siamese swing festival is an 
ancient Indian celebration, it is certain that when the 
colonists left the shores of India, the practice of swinging 
images had not yet come into vogue. 

We shall now try to determine when the swing 
festival of Krishna came to be invented. The cult of 
Krishna originated in the town of Mathura among a 
Kshatriya clan called the Yadavas or Satvatas. Krishna 
was perhaps a great Satvata chief who exhorted his clansmen 
to be moral and worship one God only. After his death, 
the reformer was apotheosized and ultimately identified 
with the Supreme Being. The apotheosis of Krishna took 
place before the second century B.C. and about that time 
his story became the subject of dramatic representations. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century A.D., an 
image of Krishna was rocked on a certain day in the year 
to represent him as a baby rocked in its cradle. But his 
image as it is swung nowadays, is that of a young man 
accompanied by his consort Radha. In the older Sanskrit 
works too, the image for the swing is described as that of 
Krishna who may or may not be accompanied by Radha 
and: the cowherds of Vrindavana. It is quite possible 
that the acts of his youth were the subject of representation 
and the centre of popular festivities. That swinging was 
a very popular pastime in ancient India is attested to by 
numerous representations of the subject in the medieval 
sculptures of Orissa. Vatsyayana speaks of a swing as a 
common piece of furniture in every house, and this is still 
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the case today in Gujerat, Khandesh and some other parts 
of the States of Bombay and Madras. Whether it was the 
image of the child or the young Krishna that was swung, 
it is certain that the swing festival of Krishna had come 
into vogue before the eleventh century A.D. when Alberuni 
wrote his book on India and after the second century B.C. 
when Krishna was apotheosized. After its origin, the 
festival was held in the month of Chaitra, as referred to by 
Alberuni, but the date was subsequently changed to the 
full moon of Phalguna, when we find it today. Before this 
change of date took place, it was carried to the Tamil country 
where it is even now held on the full moon of Chaitra. 

In Bengal, the festival of the King of holi is celebrated 
thus : on the fourth day after the holi, a person is besmeared 
with mud and carried round the village in a palanquin 
and there is much merrymaking. Matia-holi i.e. holt played 
with mud, is also played that day with much merriment. 
In Rajshahi in East Bengal, the occasion provides great 
fun for schoolboys, for, one of them, dressed as the King 
of holi, sometimes goes to the school with his retainers 
and commands the Headmaster to close the school in 
honour of his visit. In Madhya Pradesh, the King rides 
on a donkey and is paraded in state through the village. 
The villagers also play tricks on one another in various 
ways. A pice is sometimes nailed down in the street 
and the unwitting person who stoops to pick it up, 
provides the spectators with a good deal of amusement. 
On the occasion of the holi, the French traveller—Roussellet 
was sent a dish of sweetmeats made of sand and some 
bitter stuff by the Raja of Chhattarpur. The custom of 
playing foli-fools is also prevalent in the Punjab; it 
was also present in former times in Bengal, for Siraj- 
ud-dowlah, the Nawab of Bengal (acc. 1756), was said 
to have been very fond of making holi-fools. 
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The history of India’s Spring festival, therefore, may 
be provisionally divided into the following periods : 

1. The introduction or invention of the agricultural 
sacrifice which was later transformed into the holt. 

2. The invention of the swing festival mentioned 
in the Ramgarh Inscription. 

3. The invention of the festival of Madana, the 
original of the Siamese swing festival having developed 
after period 2, perhaps about this time. 

4. Krishna rocked on a swing, the celebration taking 
place in Chaitra. 

5. The swing festival shifts to Phalguna and is 
fused with the holi. 

According to our surmise, the introduction of the 
original form of the holt preceded the advent of the Vedic 
Aryans into eastern India. Period | is therefore anterior 
to that date. There is no evidence for the dates of 
any of these periods, except that of period 5 which 
should fall after 1030 A.D., the time of Alberuni.* 





*From a paper read before the R. K. Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta. 
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KAMBUJARATTHE BUDDHASASANAM 
Pabandhako 


Buikkuu K. K. TuirapaXXo 


AuAM Kambuja-desa(Cambodia)-bhikkhu hutva _ gata- 
samvacchare tato nikkhamitva Jambudipam agantva 
Majjhimappadesassa Nagapure vasitva Hindi- 
Sakatabhasadi nanabhasajjhayanam karomi. Mayham 
Jambudipam agamananh ca imasmim vasanatthanan ca 
subhamangalam honti ti cintemi. 


Kambuja-rattham Jambudipassa isana-disabhage atthi. 
Kambujaratthassa pacchima-disabhage Sukhodaya-deso 
(Siam) atthi. Dakkhina-disabhage tassa eva samuddo. 
Puratthima-disabhage Annamadeso (Viet-Nam). Uttara- 
disabhage Lavadeso (Laos). Kambujaratthe ekam nagaram 
Nagaravattam nama atisundaram hoti. 


Kambujaratthe Buddhasasanam anukkamena vaddhati. 
Phnom-Penh-rajadhaniyam ratthabhipalaka issara-raja ca 
uttama-pali-sikkhagaram patitthapetva attano attano gama- 
nigamajanapadesu atthacattalisuttara-dvisatani anupali- 
sikkhagarani ca Dhamma-Vinaya-sikkhagarani ca 
patitthapesum. 


Samvaccharanusamvacchare imehi anupalisikkhagarehi 
ti-sahassamatta bhikkhu-samanera attano attano Palisikkham 
nipphadesum. Tadanantaram te anham parikkhamanam 
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datva uttamapalisikkhagare sikkhanatthaya  pavisitum 
sakkonti. Catubbassa paccha punameva tassa parikkha- 
manam uddharissanti. 





Uttamapalisikkhagaram sattapannasuttara-catussata- 
dhika-dvisahassa-Buddhasake uppannam. Tato patthaya 
cattalisa samvaccharani paripunnani honti. Aparani pi 
Dhamma-Vinaya-sikkhagarani Buddhasasanike nissaya 
Rajupatthambhe patitthitani. Tani sikkhagarani Buddha- 
sasanassa Dhamma-Vinayam sikkhapanatthanani ca honti, 
Buddhasasanassa vuddhim virulhim sampapunani ca. 


Aticirakalato raja-mantyadi Buddhasasanika Phnom- 
Penh-nagare ekam Buddhika-samagamam patitthapesum. 
Tassa Kambuja-voharena “Buddhasasana-Pandit” ti namam 
karimsu. Api ca Kambujaratthe Buddhamamaka 
ekasityuttara-catussatadhika-dvisahassa-Buddhasake ekam 
Buddhika-samagamam _ patitthapimsu. So pi _paiica 
samvaccharani thatva hayanasadiso ahosi. Aparena 
samayena eko Buddhika-samagamo dvenavutyuttara 
catussatadhika-dvisahassa-Buddhasake ratthavasino Buddha- 
mamake nissaya puna eva uppanno. Imassa Kambuja- 
voharena “Samagama-mitta-salapali” ti namam karimsu. 


Tinavutyuttara-catussatadhika- dvisahassa- Buddhasake 
bhikkhusamgha-nayakappamukho Jotanhano nama maha- 
thero ca anne pi gahattha-pabbajita ca Kambujaratthe 
rajadi-Buddhamamakanam patibhu hutva Lankadipe 
“‘Sakala-lokassa maha-Buddhika-samagamam” agamimsu. 
Tato nivattakale tassa maha-Buddhika-samagamassa 
parivaram ekam Buddhika-samagamam Kambujaratthe 
patitthapetukamo ahosi. So pana idani uppajjati eva. 
Tassa namam “Buddhika-samagama-Bibhavaloka-Majjha- 
mandala-Bhumibhaga-Kambujaratthe” ti vuccati. Tassa 
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sankhepakkharam “Bu. Bi. M. Bhu. Ka.” atthi. Ayana ca 
abhinavo tatiyo samagamo na tava mahabbalo, n’eva 
mahaddhano hoti. 


Phnom-Penh-rajadhaniyam pannarasa vihara santi. 
Tesu viharesu eko viharo Watta-Unnalomo nama sabbesam 
viharanam mahanto uttamo atthi. Tasmim Watta- 
Unnalome eko mahathero Jotannano nama. sakala- 
Kambujaratthe bhikkhusamgha-nayako hoti. 


Evam sante, Kambujaratthe Buddhasasanam anupub- 
bena vaddhati, anagatakale pi na hiyeva hayissanti. Na 
kevalameva Palibhasa ca tatha eva vaddhati. Etam 
karanam mahapphalam hoti. Tasma apara pi desa 
Buddha-sasanupame Kambujaratthasadisa bhavissanti yeva 
ti me asa. Saccavacaya sakala-lokasmim Buddhasasanam 
pavattatu pharatu. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT 


HAPPINESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND OF THE STATE 
Appressinc the International Legal Conference held in 
New Delhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said : 

“There is no limit to the height which what is called 
the “standard of living” can reach, and in the very 
nature of things the conflict between the haves and have- 
nots is being intensified on account of the emphasis that 
is universally laid on the fulfilment of the material needs 
on which the standard of living depends. So long as 
man continues to seek happiness more and more in the 
fulfilment of his desires, and not in satisfaction born out 
of contentment with what he has, the conflict is bound 
to continue. It means that the entire structure of modern 
society, if not of modern thought, has to be reconstructed. 
It does not mean ignoring the satisfaction of material 
needs. It means only the placing of greater emphasis 
on what is now wholly neglected, namely, satisfaction born 
out of contentment, which is entirely independent of the 
satisfaction of material needs. 

* ** + 

“One might be excused if one be inclined to think 
that in this age with all the power which physical science 
has placed in one’s hands, one is less free from fear. The 
most powerful nations today are living in constant fear 
of their rivals ; and tremendous activity is being put forth 
to allay this fear by surpassing and suppressing the rival! 
in respect of all equipments which are considered essential 
and this is being done not for self-preservation but for 
annihilating the opponent. 
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“Under one system the State seeks to regulate all 
activities of the individual on the assumption that the 
State knows best what is in the best interest of the nation 
as a whole and also of the individuals composing it; in 
other words, the annihilation of the individuals’ personality 
is in his own best interest and the best interests of the 
nation which is only a combination of individuals. 
Even in those countries where this ideology is not accepted 
or recognised and where great value is said to be attached 
to the personality of man, it cannot be denied that man- 
made law is trying to cover larger and still larger spheres 
of man’s activity. This arises because, taking all in all, 
the emphasis in those countries too is more on the satis- 
faction of material needs than on contentment; and 
that is so even when they profess and believe that the 
personality of man has to be respected and given full 
opportunity to develop. This also explains the emphasis 
on the representation of the interests of individuals and 
groups by their chosen representatives in the legislature, 
which is given the right to frame laws. When there 
is no limit, theoretically speaking at any rate, to these 
needs, it is only a matter of expediency and not of principle 
that a law which may be framed has any value apart 
from its capacity to help in the fulfilment of those needs. 
The same principle explains, and in fact necessitates, 
the emphasis that is laid on rights rather than on duties. 

* * * 

“Once we are able to begin to look more in the 
direction of the inner satisfaction of a man than of the 
fulfilment of physical cravings, the way will be opened 
for a solution of conflicts. Ideological differences too are 
based on differences of outlook on this basic question 
of internal fulfilment and satisfaction by external devices. 
Therein we see the emergence of non-violence which 
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aims at fulfilment without external coercion in any form. 
err eare Geet aoe It was one of the characteristics of Indian 
saints and seers to say in a few words the fundamental 
thing that is needed and our philosophy is contained 
in simple ‘sutras’ or aphorisms. Mahatma Gandhi, in 
line of succession of the seers of India, summed up his 
philosophy in two words—Truth and Non-violence. 
* * * 

Persons elected to the legislature should be of mature 
experience, wide knowledge, disinterested philanthropy, 
widely honoured and trusted by the people because of 
their lives of proven worth. Arithmetical devices like 
those of proportional representation, single transferable 
vote, reserved seats for special interests, and votes secured 
by or for candidates of unknown ethical quality, by means 
of whirlwind campaigns of electioneering tricks, cannot 
and do not cure ethico-psychical diseases of egoistic selfish- 
ness and defective character ; and the presence of serious 
ethical defects in legislators is fatal to the wisdom and 
beneficence of the laws enacted. The legislator must be 
above all prejudices of race, creed, caste, colour or sex. 
In other words, only good and wise legislators can make 
good and wise laws ; therefore, only such persons as have 
been proven good and wise by their lives, should be 
elected to the legislature. Goodness means predominant 
altruism, wisdom means philanthropy plus knowledge, 
especially of human nature in all its aspects, of its 
requirements and of the best ways of satisfying them 
righteously.” 


SPIRITUAL DIMENSION OF THE SOCIAL MAN 
Inaugurating the UNESCO Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Social Sciences in South Asia, held in Delhi 
University, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said : 
Il 
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“Man is not body and mind alone. He has, in 
addition, the spiritual dimension. As long as the nature 
of man is interpreted by sciences, natural and social, and 
his life and world are shaped according to these concepts, 
the essentially free spirit of man is overlooked, and 
yet it is this free spirit that accounts for the wayward- 
ness and the unpredictability of history. The study of 
social sciences will bring us nearer the goal of human 
progress to some extent as every increase of knowledge 
will do. But the main objective of human progress and 
living in a world community requires something more 
than science, natural or social. Disciplines which deal 
with values like ethics, philosophy and religion are 
essential for promoting the ideals of good life and world 
community. 

“Today the world has become small and our vision 
enlarged. To make the world safe for peace, our 
conscience must grow and our comprehension of human 
dignity must increase. Civilization is constituted mainly 
of a series of human relationships which provide for the 
best possible development of the potentialities of human 
beings. We must, if we are to prepare ourselves for 
the new world which is on the horizon, rid ourselves of 
racial pride and religious intolerance and of that deep- 
seated lust for power which Isocrates says ‘is the wicked 
harlot who makes city after city fall in love with her, to 
betray them one after another to their ruin.’ If social 
sciences testify to any truth, it is this that nations great in 
their intellectual, industrial and political achievements, fail 
to survive if they do not possess vision, charity and friend- 
ship for others. If the world is to be saved, the great 
nations of the world should look to one another as friendly 
competitors in the onward march of civilization and worthy 
rivals in the arts of peace.” 
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MAN AND ScIENTIFIC MACHINES 

Addressing the Indian Science Congress session in 
Hyderabad, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said : 

“While we grow more and more learned by science 
and by other ways of study, I wonder often whether we do 
not at the same time grow less and less wise. Wisdom and 
learning are not synonymous. They may help each other 
but they are not the same. We find today men of very 
high ability in their particular spheres of life but with 
little wisdom, men with very little consciousness of human 
values and we begin to doubt if something is not terribly 
lacking in this accumulation of learning without wisdom. 

“The present day civilisation is more and more 
governed by intricate machines. I am a great admirer 
of the machine. I like it. But as I look at these great 
machines functioning and as I see that they influence the 
human mind to become more and more machine-like and 
less and less wise, I wonder if the time has not come to 
balance this somehow, not by discarding the machine, as 
it is neither proper nor possible, but by laying stress on 
something else. We see highly developed peoples who 
are more advanced and developed than we are, sometimes 
behaving in a manner that seems to us quite extraordinary. 
They indulge in violence and hatred and prepare for great 
violence without realising what the effect of it might be.” 


NEED OF GODMINDEDNESS 
Presiding at the 16th anniversary of the Bharatiya 
Vidya-Bhavana of Bombay, an institute of Indology, Shri 
K. M. Munshi, Governor of U. P. and a keen student of 


ancient Indian History, said : 
“It is more and more being realised that materialism 


is marching towards the brutalisation of noble instincts in 
man all over the world. Thinking people have been 
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awakened to the fact that India’s persistence and vitality 
in history is the result of recognising spiritual values. 
Gandhiji has brought a new hope to the world and Sri 
Aurobindo’s vision of a new race of men has been a new 
message of strength. Thinking men of most nations have 
been becoming increasingly aware of the need of God- 
mindedness in the evolution of mankind. To me it is 
clear that a deeper faith in God must arise to make this 
world a thing or beauty.” 


“WESTERNISM 

Delivering the convocation address at the Prayag 
Mahila Vidyapith, a Women’s University in Allahabad, 
Shri Munshi said : 

“Of the foundation of the home, the binding strength is 
the devotion between man and wife, bringing in a complete 
sense of oneness. This devotion implies tolerance, mutual 
understanding, mutual surrender, which are only learnt 
under an educational system in which duties are emphasized 
and grace cultivated. 

“We have irresponsible young men receiving their 
education through sexy films which they go to see in 
bushcoats with pictures of cinema stars on them, also 
giggling empty-headed young women whose aim in life 
is to attend club rooms in paint and varnish. India 
cannot be built up by these imitation Westernists.” 


INDIAN Women’s EDUCATION 

Addressing a Women’s College in Lucknow, Prof. 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, a noted sociologist, said : 

“It is essential for the sake of reviewing and reorien- 
tating women’s education, to take stock of the new ideology 
that has revolutionised the family environment. The 
quickly narrowing sphere of women’s profitable employment 
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in the home, coupled with a growing love of ease and the 
increasing economic pressure, has corroded the ancient 
virtues of devotion, sacrifice and forbearance on which the 
Indian family rested.. This has brought about a marked 
deterioration of family morale and standards everywhere. 

“On the one side, the round of domestic rituals and 
festivals, cradle-singing and story-telling, fasts and penances 
that inculcated ideals of unselfish devotion and robust 
self-control among Indian women, has been almost extin- 
guished in the cities and towns. On the other side, Western 
romantic literature, aided by mediocre vernacular fiction 
and cheap film, has distorted the true nature of love 
and entirely denuded sex of its mystery and sanctity. 
In Western culture, the artificial and sophisticated norm 
of romantic passion made glamorous by the fine arts, 
has disrupted the stability of marriage and family and 
endangered morality. The Indian theory of happy and 
successful marriage and motherhood is built upon the 
conviction that compatibility is not the result of accident, 
but of social design and family education that are cal- 
culated to develop in the pair, not romantic ecstasy that 
is unreal and transitory, but real love, esteem and habits 
of partnership. From sworn fidelity romance is born, 
this is the wisdom of India.” 


THREE MoperRnN INDIAN PoEMs 
Shrimati Lila Ray sends us these English translations 
made by her of three modern Indian poems : 


1, Yasodhara 
From Hindi by Maithili Saran Gupta, a leading poet and author in 
modern Hindi 


O heart, the time of your testing is come ! 
I entreat you not to let my resolution fail. 
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As long as He was not here 
It was easy to deny myself. 
Where there is no hope there is no temptation. 
Hear! Drums are beating His welcome ! 
O heart, the time of your testing is come ! 
Great is the Treasure now two feet away, 
The Treasure on whom life depends. But how 
Can I find the way to Him ? 
I am and so is darkness. 
O heart, the time of your testing is come ! 
What can two steps more be to one 
Who has travelled so very fear ? 
Can it be as hard for Him as it is for me ? 
He turned His back on me. 
O heart, the time of your testing is come ! 
Those who are with Him know their good fortune. 


The sight of Him and His touch gives them salvation. 
For my salvation He must come to me. As His servant 

I shall stay here. 

O heart, the time of your testing is come ! 


_, 


From Hindi by Mahadevi Varma, the foremost woman poet and 
author in modern Hindi 


Beloved ! I too am an enigma. 
Of all the sweetness, of all the smiles, 
Of all the enchantment of your eyes 
Of all the weeping, of all the boredom 
Of all the poison in the pulsing of the world 
I have partaken, an addict, 
Ever thirsty for sorrow. 
And I also disport myself in the river of joy ! 
From every part of me simultaneously flows 
Fire that burns and streams that cool. 
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Attraction and aversion, seeking each other, 
Maintain the flow of my breath, 
Beloved! My upbringing Wl 
Has been circumscribed 
Yet I play with the unconfined ! 







3. The Silver Bath 


From Bengali by Samsur Rahaman, a young Muslim poet of a 
East Bengal 









I did not want a couple of pieces of dry bread _ i 
To eat in solitude and the search for water to fill é 
Parching thirst’s cupped hands every afternoon i 
As I approach its golden pattern. I did not want 
The bitter taste of dry bread or the water of thirst 4 
On my diurnal earthly way. I still lie on grass i 
Used by the timid hare and I watch the chipmunk i 
Of the afternoon wrapping itself in shadows. The field 













moon i 

Writes a deep commentary in the winding stream of evening ; 
And I fill my eyes with the letters. Hushed is the chorus of i 
crickets i 





Recalling departed night. I pull at the grass with my teeth 
Like an alert deer and summon to my heart that sky there, at 
The source of the starts of thousands of ages and my i 

: thoughts 
Are alight with the humming wings of lazy golden bees. " 
The sun of ancient love poems, hundreds of years old, falls 
Upon my back. Music fills the empty noon ; softly, Hh 
Excited by a heavy wine, a dancer sounds her anklets a 
In my heart. This is still my kingdom. For this I prayed, . | 
This little. O God! Ifthe wolves crowd into the corner "4 
Of my door I shall not forget that it was for this I prayed, 
I shall not forget. I did not think that, after writing 
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va 


In the waters of the earth and washing in the glow from the © 


dusky depths 
Of the eyes’ bottomless lake I would have to find a bed 
On grass some day, in the evening twilight. With how keen 
A shame and hot a blush must I walk in the markets of men 
Because I make words dance and rhyme! Some wink and 


walk away 
With deep and expert indifference, some, shiny with 
comfort, 
Lift waxy faces and say,O! What rubbish! He makes 
verses 


All day and all night, pretending to be a partaker of 
honey-imaginary 
With their snapping fingers they kill countless kings and 
ministers, 
Laughing and playing away the days. The dews of heaven 
are the gift of the sky. 
Firefly girls fill the plain. Their anklets are drops of light 
Glowing to the sad melody of late night. In this kingdom 
I walk alone, I alone am the ruler! Did you know, my 
heart, 
When you bathed in the waters of the dew, 
That, wiping away the grime of many pale noons, 
You would go to some silver horizon of the earth ? 
On winter nights I pale in my sleep with fear 
Lest I not find my pieces of dry bread in the morning 
And I behold the shadow of a ghost on the dim discoloured 
wall. 
Some day perhaps the fierce pack will tear my head off 
And devour me with coarse pleasure. Still I fasten the 
chain 


On the door and fashion processions of bright words 


In the sun of my being. Perhaps some day my cold lifeless 
body 
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Will be found in a city drain and for a time I shall swill 

The filthy slimy ripples. But, though nameless ghosts lick 
their lips 

Behind my door every evening I still 

Bathe in the dews of heaven. 


OVEREATING—THE Root CausE Or Wars 

The following is not “contemporary” but ancient 
thought which perhaps has some bearing on contemporary 
conditions. Shri A. Lakshmipathi, in his Ayurvedic School 
of Medicine (Ind. Institute of Culture, Bangalore) says the 
following of Charaka, the celebrated Indian medical 
authority who is supposed to have flourished in the Ist 
century A.D. : 

“Charaka propounds the theory that slight overeating, 
i¢., the eating of a little more than is needed, by those 
who possess more than they require, is the root cause of 
wars. The following is his line of reasoning : 

“ “In the Golden Age, i.¢., at a period when all was 
righteousness and when there was no competition for food, 
everyone ate just what one wanted and everyone was 
happy. But as time passed, some people ate a little too 
much, simply because it was available. The result was 
that their bodies became heavier. On account of the . 
body becoming heavier, they became tired after performing 
their usual work. On account of weariness, they became 
lazy. On account of laziness, they developed a desire to 
accumulate food and articles for future use, i.¢c., hoarding. 
On account of the desire to accumulate, there arose 
possessiveness. On account of possessiveness, there arose 
greed. 

* “Tn the second stage, on account of greed, the desire 
arose to accumulate more by deceiving others. On account 
of this desire to deceive others, there arose falsehood, and 

12 
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falsehood gave rise to many passions, such as lust, anger, 
vanity, hatred, haughtiness, injury, fear, excitement, grief 
and mental perturbation, etc. 

‘The leaders who are thus perturbed in mind lead 
their followers into unrighteous conduct. On account 
of greed, anger and delusion, they insult weaker people 
and have recourse to violence with deadly weapons, ending 
in wars between countries, clans and races. They thus 
either destroy others or are destroyed by others in the 
struggle. In this manner, unrighteous conduct which 
starts with greed in slight overeating, leads to wars between 
nations.” ” 

In connection with the above, we may quote the 
following also—“One has a right to that quantity of food 


wherewith one’s stomach is filled, but he who claims a 
right to anything more is a thief who deserves punishment” — 
— Bhagavata-Purana. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


ImporTANT FEsTIVALs 


February 3—The great Kumbha gathering, lasting about a month, 
for bathing in the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna (Jumna ) 
near Allahabad, which takes place once in 12 years, during special 
planetary conjunctions. This year’s conjunction is said to have 
been the most auspicious during the last century. A special feature 
of this mela is the gathering and march in procession of different 
monastic Orders—a kind of periodical Congress of Religions, which 
no doubt has a long history behind it. About 4 million pilgrims 
assembled on the main bathing day this year. 

March 18—Holi or the Colour festival. 

Next quarter ; May 17—Thrice Holy Day of Buddhists. 


ConFERENCES, EXHIBITIONS ETC. 

During the cold weather, a number of academic and scientific 
bodies held their annual conventions in different cities, besides which 
were also held a number of other gatherings, of which the following 
of an international character may be specially mentioned : 

International Legal Conference inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad in New Delhi ; 

Fifth International Childrens’ Art Exhibition inaugurated by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad in New Delhi ; 

First Conference of the Indian National Commission for Co- 
operation with UNESCO in New Delhi ; 

International Low-cost Housing Exhibition opened in New Delhi 
by Dr. Rajendra Prasad ; 

‘Argentina Today” Photo exhibition by the Camera Society in 
New Delhi ; 

Symposium on “Gandhian Way to World Peace” in New Delhi 
organised by the United Nations Association ; 
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South-East Asian Conference of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town-Planning, inaugurated in New Delhi by 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru ; 

Exhibition of modern Italian Painting opened in New Delhi 
by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan ; 

UNESCO Conference on the Teaching of Social Sciences in South 
Asia inaugurated in Delhi University by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan ; 

Conference of African students studying in India, held in 
Delhi University under the auspices of the ICCR, inaugurated by 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Fore1GN CuLTURAL Missions 
A Chinese cultural mission led by Mr. Ting Si-ling and an 
Afghan cultural delegation led by Dr. Ali Ahmad Khan Popal visited 
several important places in India, and many functions were held in 
their honour, which they addressed. 


ScrENTIFIC MATTERS 

Laying the foundation-stone in Bombay of the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research and Atomic Energy Commission of India, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said he hoped that someday, perhaps within 
ten or fifteen years, India would be able to utilise atomic energy 
“for the benefit of this country and of mankind at large”. 

It is reported that modern chemists, after 20 years’ research, 
have been able to isolate in crystal form an alkaloid from the roots 
of an Indian herb, Rauwolfia serpentina, known in Sanskrit medical 
literature as Sarpagandha (“Snake-smelling’) which has been used 
in India for centuries as a sedative to lunatics. The new drug 
extracted is said to be a thousand times more active than the root 
and to have been found to be of great effect in the treatment of 
high blood pressure and hypertension. It is commonly believed 
that the mongoose eats this root to make itself immune from snake-bite. 

Grass and palm-leaf so commonly used in the tropics for thatching, 
fall an easy prey to decay or destruction through fungi, insects or 
fire. The Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun has evolved a 
process of impregnating this thatch material with certain chemicals 
under slight pressure, which makes it decay and fire resistant and 
prolongs the life of grass thatch from 3 years to 15-18 years and 
that of palf-leaf thatch from 2 years to 12-15 years. 
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INDIAN LITERATURE IN RUSSIAN 

We learn with pleasure that Russian Indologists have translated 
into Russian the celebrated ancient Indian work on Polity, the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya who is said to have been a minister of Asoka’s 
grandfather Chandragupta who drove away the successors of Alexander 
the Great from India and established the first historical. empire 
in North India, although in fact, as modern research has shown, 
the text in its extant form reflects the milieu of later epochs as well. 
Another very important feature of this text, frankly Machiavellian 
in its outlook, is the realistic and rich information it yields on the 
economic organisation of ancient Indian life, a factor usually missed 
in ancient Indian literature owing to its idealistic prepossessions or 
ethical fervour. 

Russia made to modern study of Sanskrit the valuable gift of 
the voluminous Petersburg Dictionary, and Russian translations have 
already been published of the great epics of India, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. 


PILGRIMAGE TO BuDDHA’s BIRTHPLACE 

We are glad that steps are being taken by the Nepal government 
to make Kapilavastu, Buddha’s home town, and the Lumbini Park, 
the place of his birth, more easily accessible to visitors. These two 
places are reached from the Indian border town of Nautanva (in the 
Gorakhpur district of the U. P.), first over an eight-mile road to 
Bhairava (headquarters of Butwal district in western Nepal) and then 
over another ten-mile road from Bhairava to Lumbini. The last 
ten-mile stretch was not easy to cover so far, even in the dry season, 
but it is now to be repaired and improved. We wish the Indian and 
the Nepalese governments would arrange jointly that motor transport 
is made available easily and regularly, direct from Nautanva to 
Lumbini during the tourist season from October to May. It is also 
good news that a dharamsala, post office, hospital and school are also 
going to be opened at Lumbini, hitherto a deserted spot in a jungle. 


A New ASoKA INscRIPTION 
In 1929 was discovered a version of the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
as well as a version of the Minor Rock Edict of Asoka near the 
village of Yerragudi in the district of Kurnool (formerly in Madras 
state but now in the newly created Andhra state). The Archaeological 
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Department announces that one of its assistants, in course of his 
village to village survey, has just discovered a copy of the Yerragudi 
version of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict, inscribed in Asokan Brahmi 
characters on a rock, 20 miles from Yerragudi, barely 10 yards 
from the entrance to a Shiva temple of Ramalingesvara situated at 
Rajula Mandagiri, a hamlet attached to the village Chinna Hulti, 
3 miles NNW. of Pattikonda in the district of Kurnool. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF LETTERS 
The Sahitya Akadami or National Academy of Letters was 
inaugurated by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in New Delhi on the 12th March 
at a meeting presided over by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Union 
Minister of Education, and attended by eminent writers in all the 
Provincial languages of India. 


ICCR News 

Mr. James M. Luvai, an African teacher, has been awarded a 
scholarship for a tour of Indian educational institutions, specially for 
the study of agricultural methods. Shri Sitaram Dixit has been deputed 
to promote the study of Hindi among the Indian settlers in Trinidad. 

Financial assistance has been granted to the Ramakrishna Mission 
in Rangoon, to the Nalanda Pali Institute in Bihar, and to the Sino- 
Indian Institute in Calcutta. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Sultanate of Delhi, by Dr. Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava, 2nd ed. 1953, 
pub. Shiva Lal Agarwala & Co., Agra, pp. 430, price Rs. 10/-. 

This book, written by a competent scholar familiar with the 
original sources in Persian etc, deals with the history of India from 
711 A.D. to 1526 A.D. i.e. upto the advent of the Mughals. Although 
meant for students principally, the book is of considerable interest 
to all historians inasmuch as it seeks to show clearly that the Muslim 
rulers of India of the period were out-and-out foreigners who held 
the country in subjection by sheer military might and who had 
no touch or sympathy with the life, culture, social and religious_ 
traditions of her people who too, in consequence, were anything 
but friendly towards the rulers. These rulers, although they had 
made India their home, looked upon their dominions as a mere 
dependency of the Caliphate which they recognised as their sovereign. 
Their aim was to convert India into an Islamic country ; the personnel 
and system of their government, their way of life etc were foreign, 
as were also the religion and culture which they attempted to impose 
on India, and they were unwilling to become Indians. Many have 
wondered how and why it was that India failed to absorb the 
Muslims into its body-politic as it had absorbed other immigrants 
many a time before in its history. The author’s arguments therefore, 
deserve careful thought as they supply a plausible answer to the riddle. 


Java as noticed by Arab Geographers, by Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn 
Nainar, pub. 1953, University of Madras, price Re. 1/-. 

From 1292 A.D. onwards, many Europeans visited different 
countries of South-East Asia, whose accounts are available, but 
there is a complete absence of any information on these lands prior 
to that date. An attempt has been made in this book to give an 
account of one of the most important Indonesian islands from the 
narratives of the Arabs, the chief source of the history of those lands 
from the 8th to the 14th century A.D. 
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Mystery of Death, by Swami Abhedananda, pub. 1953, Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Math, 19B Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta, pp. 395, 
price Rs. 8/8/-. 

The author, a direct disciple of Ramakrishna and a helper of 
Vivekananda in carrying Vedanta thought to the West, was the most 
philosophy-minded among the earliest disciples of the saint, while 
Vivekananda was more the man of action. This book isa study 
of the philosophy and religion of the Upanishads in general and 
of the Katha in particular. 


Kshayaroga-katha, (in Bengali), by Dr. Ramchandra Adhikari, pub. 1953, 
New Guide, 12 Krishnaram Bose St., Calcutta 4, price Rs. 3/-. 

The author, an eminent physician and a Tuberculosis specialist 
has written this book on the causes, treatment, prevention and cure 
of that disease, in lucid language from the standpoint of social 
medicine, a’pioneer work in that line in Indian languages. 


India and United Nations, by C. K, Kochukoshy, pub. 1953, International 
Cultural Forum, 2653 Roshanpura, Egerton Road, Delhi, price Re. 1/- 

An interesting section of this little book advocates the Gandhian 
way of non-violence as being worthy of an éxperiment in the political 
field in the interest of world security. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Kulturhistorische Beziehungen zwischen dem Balkan und Indonesien, by Dr. J. 
Kunst, pub. 1953, Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, price F. 3. 


A Description of Musical Instruments from Central North-Eastern New 
Guinea and On some hitherto unknown objects from the highlands of Central 
North-Eastern New Guinea, by Dr. Paul Wirz, pub. 1952, Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam, price F. 1.80. 


Response to Beauty, a British and an Indian point of view, by Dr. R. Le 
May and M. A. Venkata Rao, pub. 1953, Indian Institute of Culture, 


Bangalore, price Re. 1/8/-. 





